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CfHlPTEI? 


INTRODUCTION. 

TnJi connection between EfigljftiJ\Tn(l India is ajpilitical 
anomaly that lias no parallel in Instory. We sometiiBes 
talk of “our Indian fellow-suhjects ;”*])ut such a pnrase 
is altogether misleading, ^The Queen England is, hy 
right of her En^i^ish crown# and hy Act of tf le Plnglish 
Parliament, Empress of India. And natives of Indi^^ 
they happen to sojourn in this count;*}*, are not aliens. 
There seefr.s no reason why they slirtuld not he ^-gistered 
as |)arlian;cntary efod^'S ; they might e\'en he retui’Sed 
as ineiphers of the House (!ff Commons. ar iisti" 
men ai^d Indians stand in a similar relation to a common 
monarch,* j;n<l share^in one gi'ej^ empire. But theii** 
relation ^to that moHurcb is not identical, nor are they 
e(^ual sharers in that emp#e. Hard as it may he to 
define pi*ecisely this political anomaly, the hroitS^fdcts 
must not he disguised. We|all Tenow and *1061 that 
En<fland is the mistress, Injia* the subject faAtl. 

-•That sovereignty miwt reside somewhere is a first 
prin^-iple in the philosophy of politks. To detect the 
sovereigri] lower is sometimes difficult in practice, though 
il; can never bo impossible. •According to^tho English 
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conatitmtion, rarliament is the real sok^ejligii ; the House 
of Cjjmmons is, in the last re4*^rce, supreme in Parlia- 
meftt; and the •House of ComiAons ^represents — and 
iftdeed is — the people of England. • Th6refo^c, tlirough- 
oull^rtie entire •empii*e, thf p'^ople of Englai^l (or, more 
^ strictly, the people (jf the United Kingdom) cjIii aloile 
be terfiied sovSreign. 'All Jhe remaining members of 
the empire* arc 'in^spiye sort .icpendcncies, tliougli the 
degree 5f dependence may vary from the case of Canada 
t(j the case^';^ a Crown colony. 

Iiw its relation • to England In^lia differs from any 
Crowif<v^.olony oidy in' reSpecyt of size. Hut this difier- 
• cifte of size is in truth tantamount to a difference of 
kinef. To administer an empire is not the same thing 
as to command a fortress. And India, with its one and 
a half millions of scpiarc mi^es and its* two hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants, must always be regarded 
•as an empire in lts?el .. Yet, witlrthe doubtful exception 
(jf Chintz no emperol* that the world has evet seen had 
somianv subjects as arc now rulutl by the dcipocracy of 
j^Jn'gTanif? 

If, then, it is desirable W^hat the English citizen should 
^e taught those rights and duties^ which ai^iH'.al every- 
where and every day to his ow;i i^^nediate interests, it 
becomes absolutely neccssaiP/ that he should learn soroe- 
thft.j 3 o¥his resiionsibilities towards an cmj)irc so immense 
and so romote. The tii|.e is long past when India was 
•^Icliberatoljf tt-cated as a source of profit to indivi&ual 
Englishmen. That theory, (w at least that j)racti#o, 
could not survive «thc burning denunciation of Bip*ke. 
Tliat we hold India ^or the good of the Inditins is no 
longer an Qmpty phrase^of national self -satisfaction. 
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J^ut ignorant may produce as rduch misohict 

as calculated^ selfishness I “ Let us educate our rulers ” 
should be the cf'y of every Indian whft desires to pro- 
mpte tfie practical i«terests qf his countrymen. An 
attempt at Sucli a task is tIie*object of 4;hese pago-ij^in 
v’hich if is proj>oscd to say scmig;thing — first, of* the 
country, its peo])le, and hi^ory ;• second,* of the System 
of admiiiisti*ation under ^evcyil^ as 2 >Ccts ^larid third, 
pf the results of British rule in India, and the nrobable 
future of the coTintiy. 



CHAPTER ’ll. 


THIi'OOUNTRY, ITS PEOPLE, AND HISTORY. 

To gfv adequate account of the jdiysical as})ects of 
IiVdia, of its various races, and of its historical vicissitudes, 
would of course be far beyond our limits. Yet a sketcli 
must be att-eniptod, for without some knowledge of these 
it is imjiossible for Englishiacn to realise the nature of 
Cxi gi’eat problem with which they ha\X‘ to deal. If \\\) 
cannot be precise, we must at l^ast try to form a general 
[•icturc cf a Avorld that is both vast and strange. ^ 
On the map India seems to a coimtry marked 
out’Ky batui*. lor union and tor greatness. Correspond- 
ing to Italy in the -Mediterranean, it is a peninsula with 
a long double seaboard and a lofty landwxitl barritir. 
Here, it may be thought, a nation rlnight grow up safe 
from external attack, and at the same time enriched My 
fo/cl'j^'* commerce. India has, it is true, been fiom 
immemorial the great tracing country of tlui East. But 
its peo])le have never been united, citlier in blood or in 
subjection to a common ruler ; and it has always bcyia 
exposed to invasicai from without. Its size is too great 
for union, and its pl^ysical configuration has helped to 
cause diversity. The first thing that Englishmen net'll 
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to leam about is that it is not^onc’ countfj",nior 
ever has bc^n. Indeed, Ith ere is no common name for 
the entire ^Tcninlula to be found in an^ of the voni^cu- 
lavs. f?anskrit schoLti’s may talk about Ary*avarta ; bul? 
as we sh^ll *preseiitly have to* show, no fhistakc is :/if)re 
inischievous than to confound thft modern Indians with 
tlie Aryans of philology. Hindustan, th*^ familiifi* term 
of our geogi*ii])hy book^^^is^ IVrsian wjrjf which is 
4 )roi)erly rcstiicted to the u])pcg[‘ plain of the tlanges. 
It is wo who *liavc given India one naiV and oigj 
government. 

Ph^^sically, India is sjdif up into several gre.tir divi- 
sions. Along tjie north, an<l on the corner frontiers^run 
ridge behind ridge of moiintijjiis, inchiding the highest 
peaks in the world. Plie tribes that inhabit the valleys 
amid these mount* ins aj*e, fof the most ])art, ifidcpendent 
and bi’avc. They have repeatedly j’nvaded India, bid 
they Jo not strictly fbrjn part of the* Indian people. 
T]ie true fiidia — tlje seat of its deflsest pojmhdion anj 
of its natural wealtl^r^-consists of the long h‘vel plflin 
that sttf’ctclies soiitli fj*om*the moimtairi *:»'u;j*rici7^iid is 
watered by the twin river sy.^ems of the (langes and 
the In lus? • Of this true India, li^lhi may be ri*garded‘ 
as tlie historic ccntiX Here was the first setthmieijt of 
tl^e half- mythical Aryans. ?Ierc Alexander stayed his 

march. Here (jraiitama Buddha lived and taught ahd 

^ • 0 

died. Her(j successive dynastjis of conquering Muham- 
maifans fixed their capitals* Ilorc Avefe tRe*battlcfields^ 
of Lord Lidce, of the Sikh wars, and of the Mutiny. 
At I)elhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. Whoever holds the ^-eat jilain from Pcshawaij 
tt Calcutta is the master of the entire peninsula. SouJ;h- 
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waiH 'of this plain rises a confused tableland — the 
Decean or “ South ” — which indy be said to/extend from 
the very bank of the Ganges down to the farthest point 
of Cape Comorin. On the whole, this tableland is hilly, 
interspersed wdih jungle, and imperfectly wate’*cd. Its 
inhabitants belong tc various races, all of which probably 
precetfed the Ap'^an ' inv^ion. Though by far the 
largest ^)Ox+ion of the pcninsuki, It has j)laycd but little 
part in history, an<l lias generally been divided into 
indci)endei.o and hostile kingdoms. On each side it is 
fringed along the ^coast by a Yertib lowland tract, from 
wliicfi’it draAvs a tribi^tc of ^ rice and salt, and through 
wkich it keeps up a communication by sea wdth the 
outer world. 

The plain of the Ganges to the north, and the table- 
land of the Deccan to the south, are the two gT*eat divi- 
sions of India wdiich it is important to recollect as affect- 
ing the people and the history $ but even these di'*’isions 
are by no means unifoi-m wdthin thcm.sclves. riie north- 
ern jdain, as we have defined it, v^rtends from the sandy 
desert^of SinPl’^ to the alluvial swamps of Louver Bengal. 
As in most tro])ieal couiitnes, the amount and character 
of the water-supply hove determined the coihli^ion of the 
inhabitants. Throughout tl^ whole basin of the Indus 
rain falls scantily, and agriculture absolutely depends 
upon Irrigation frorn^the rivers, IJut the climate is com- 
paratively healthy, and il^e people Ijelong to the finest 
races in the East. AVheat is the staple cron, and 
Muhammadanism the })revailfQg religion. Making an 
exception of the excessive heat and dryness of the aitmo- 
sphere, Englishmen probably feel themselve^ more at 
h(vne in the Punjab than in any other part of India. 
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Eastward of ? ijnjab come the NoithsAYeste*!! •Pro- 

vinces and ^)udh. TlMef-ainfall is Icss^scanty, the popu- 
lation inor^ dehse, the proportion .o^ Hindus gieater. 
Wheaf is largely cukivaiod, but so also are rice, millete, 
and otl^r c^'Oj)s not for food. • Here are Mie great liK-Iftric 
cities from Delhi to Benares, alV (^ith the exception of 
Lucknow) cither on the Gjyiges br on it^ great t^lmtaiy 
til e Jumna. Irrigation JULs t>eci^i]ytrc)(fti^c(fi5y English 
engineers to assist a dubious rainfall ; and sonfe of the 
linest crops in* the world are raised, leavin|f a •consider- 
able surplus for expoit. ‘The population is fairly homo- 
geneous, despite a long*Mifsaiman dominati<'.F; 'and 
here, if anywljpre, is to be foiuul the genuine Aryan, •as 
he becomes under a burning sun. Eastward, again, lies 
Bengal jiroiier, where th^ rainfall increases, the river 
channels become* larger and more numeroifS, until the 
actual deltvi is reached. Tliis is the garden of India, if 
(istinvitcd by the abihujance and Vi^i’fbty of the crops.* 
Jiice is tfic great staple. The cliiifatc is inijilij^isant aijd 
unhealthy ; natives ^suffer most in the cold season, Kiiro- 
pcans,in the ^uiny seasorff The mass of "die p^^pdation 
is of a dark aboriginal stock, and the projiortion of 
llijidas to*Muhamnj^dans varies^ ^in a iierplexing wa}* 
But it is important t« observe that the Hindus and 
Muhammadans are one aiiH the same race. In Bengal 
even more than in other parts of India it would be a 
gloss error to imagine that IBndus must be the original 
Aryans, and Musalmaiis » the descendaflts of foreig» 
tnvaders. 

•The south of the jieninsula docS not need to be de- 
scribed <n so much detail, though its several portions 
differ much from each other. * On the whole, it is insuffi- 
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ciently*^ watered ; the rivens are us^f&l«,l5 either for agri- 
culture nor for commerce; thc W*auifall is co^iiparativcly 
sliglit, and ever liable to fail. Grand selfcmei? of artificial 
irrigation are nowliei-e possible. Various soi-ts of millet 
and<jJmilar min)Ate grains arc evciy where thctjta^de crop. 

^ In certain favoured tratts cotton is largtdy gi*own ; but 
the rcriiaining ^reat ex‘poits,.of India — ric(j, wheat, oil- 
seeds, jutca indigo, and tea — 11 come fiom the more 
favoured north. 

To the ])';winsula of India recent compicst has added 
the outlying i)rovii>ce of Burmah, which is Indian neither 
in liisU.yy nor 171 race. That pai't of Burniah w]]ich is 
under Bi’itish rule comprises only a long stiip between 
the mountains and i-he sea, together with the 1 oav(U' valley 
of the liiawadi. Iridepeiideiit Burmah sti*etches beliiiid 
to the frontiers of China. The Burmese ai’e a singularly 
attractive pcojile, professing the mild tenets of Huddliism. 
'Their country is 'tUc most prolitjc Vice-field in the \Yorl(l, 
and no other portion of the British empire lias niado s’.ich 
i-api^l stri<les in material prosperity, during tlie past thirty 
years. v • •* ^ 

vSiich is a brief outline the physical aspects of Intliti. 
But the i)CO])le are by Tio means divided strictly accord- 
ing to the divisions indicated. Jiisb as India is really 
not one country but many, so its many countries do iiou 
form distinct nationalities. From an ethnological i>oiut 
of view the people of India are singularly mixed, and 
mode in science of philology has done something to 
increase the confusion. The inventors of the word 
“Aryan” have miicii to answer for. It is true tha/; a 
great majority of the jiopulation, inclinling ruaily all 
those that live in the northern half, speak cognate 
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languages, all ultimately derived from Sanscrit afid 
written in^lie Nagaridiaracter. Similarly the inhabit- 
ants of th5 soifth s])eak cognate languages to which the 
commtm term* of if Dravidian ” has been applied, a«id 
which ^a\^ a separate writii^ of their 5\vn. But ife^an- 
not be too strongly insisteil tha^hy:jguago is no suft3 test 
of race. To coiicbule that all* the SAiskrit- speaking 
peoples belong to tlie ^hfiugtlst AryaTf*sloc^:^ would be 
us absurd as to siii)])osc that Italians, I^*enchftien, ainl 
Spaniards ai’o®alike descended from the aii^eni; Bomans. 

The ethnology of.Indk has never.yct been adecnjiately 
iT’cated. Tlic materials aFc tcll> vast and too conn^hdlted. 
The Ici'iii “ aborigines” has no precise meaning in sciei^e * 
but we arc justifieil in siijiiiosing that the earliest known 
inliabitants are still i-eju-esimtcd by the hill tribes to 
be found in th*o cijntro of the ]>eninsula.* These hill 
trilu's dillei* much from one another in iiliysiijue, in 
langiiage, and in niinuicrs. Some gf*them, from tliei*’ 
j)oruliarities, lia\ e attracted an miflue share of attention ; 
others, under our very eyes, are rajddly becoming mefged 
in tliji ordinary Hindu ji^pulation. A aj?tincti.»is often 
made between those of thenv^liat use dialects of a Dra- 
vi<! Ml t^)e and (^lers whose ^languages are vaguely" 
classed as “ Kolariiin but it may be doubteil wln'ther 
‘this classification is based tijioii anything fundamental, 
(hnieially Sjieaking they may be said to belong io a 
negrito tyjie. They are all IJtn-n lluntsmcn aud h>resters, 
but most of them also practise agricidtu«3 1>}' the priiri* 
tive method of burning,down each year a fresh patcli of 
juggle. They live in indejiendcnt onmmunitics, which in 
tlieir own way are as systematical h" organised as a Hindu 
• village. Sometimes they afe subject to Jlindu Kajas ; 
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but, ?\uUi the doubtful exception of thfl Gonds, they seem 
never to have developed a powtical state. - They ai*e 
savages, but by no. means without they’ savage virtues. 
Against Hindu opi)ression they have now and again 
buis^ forth Avithf unbridled ‘ferocity, but Eng/ishxofficers 
have often proved them^to be loyal to the death. It is 
among them thau Christianity makes most of its converts. 
Their totaV 'nimtucr may f)e estimated at from 20 to 
30 millions. 

These wi^i tribes, who still hold their own in the hills 
and fqrests of the inferior, arc the unconejuered rommints 
of a \-:\ople that once ^ovCi’ed the country. Their 
brCuhren in the plains were not exterminated, but only 
subdued. They now form the Sudras, or lower castes, 
of the Hindu social systein, large numbers of whom have 
been in certain tracts convorted to Islam. The great 
bulk of the inhahit<ants of Lower Bengal certainly be- 
long to this semi-Hjnduised stock ;• so probably do those 
of Bombay; so also with Madras, if we are "justified 
in (tisregarding altogether the indications of language. 
These '.iiO the'])eoplc who supply the agiicultural, 
artisan, and labouring j)%pulation everywhere but in 
tvie north-west. Tlrey fonn the most iir^dustrious 
peasantry in the world, and the mest docile subjects. 
It was, however, from among them Clive raised his 
sepoys, and from among them have come robber clans 
and gangs of professional aissassins. The total number 
•ii>f the low castes — Hindu and, Muhammadan — probably 
amounts to 200 millions, or four -fifths of the total 
population. 

The Aryan element proper is*vcry difficult of* estima- 
tion. It is probably to be traced, more or less diluted. 
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in the bulk of flass just mentioned, at leasUint those 
of them tkat inhabit *140 north. It ^las certainly given 
them theii^lan^iage and their civilisation. But, »o foi- 
as purity of blood m concerned, the only genuine Ary^ins 
now l|p ITe found in Indiai»arc the sacerdotal caste of 
Brahmans. "J'hcir light colour^ t^cir graceful ph^siquc^ 
their intellectual superiority, • alike betray tiie immi- 
grant and coiKpieror fm^Sn ^e ^orthr^ If dl»i4c has done 
nothing else, it lias at least preserve?! ^nef breed of 
men imre foi* thirty centuries, despite t}j^ influence of 
soil, climate, and succoasive waves of conquest^ 'tlie 
Brahmans share with the Jfcws the right to ’«*^alled 
the aristocriuiy of the worhl. * They live luider alftiost 
identical conditions in every distri(?t of India, from the 
extreme north to the extreme soutli; lint they gather 
thii;kest roinKf the Jioly ^ity of Benares.* Their total 
number lightly exceeds 10 millions. 

Jhe liajputs clahn, equally wit;Ji*the Bi'idiinans, to 
belon^oo the “ twice born,'’ and tire common^’ identified 
with the Kshhati'iya or w^arrior caste of !M ami’s system. 
Biit,Manu’s fourfold syStem of castii is, '"in tn;^; a mere 
artificial classification of comparatively late <latc, invented 
tv.) .uppoft’t priestly and regal ]jretensioiis. Of tlie r«al 
origin of the so-caifed Jlajputs, or “children of the king,” 
we know nothing, exceplf that they liavc always been 
the dominant race. Modern research has rciidesed it 
jirobable that they are a ^cythic trilie, who entered 
India from the north-n^est long after "the first Ar}'.;*** 
invasion. It is ceitaisi they arc a very mixed people, 
bpund together only by a clftim to royal blood. 
Even in our* day sevej^al tribes o/ manifestly aboriginal 
descent have asserted thcii^right to the jiame ; and still 
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more /r^|uently do we find mixed cartes arc known 
to bo Kajput on one side onl^'.« Very few Rajput 
families arc to bo* found throughout thu eiiJre south. 
Infjthc Punjab many of them ha’ne accepted Islam. 
Nunicricall}^, the}’ muster strongest in the Nort^6-Wcst 
Proviiices and Oudli, ^wVere their clannish sympathies 
are very v;onspiciiOus. In thc^collection of native states 
called after N^iicir /?aine^ the}ri()]ise? only tlio luling race, 
under chiefs who trace their descent from the sun and 
the moon ;^thf,l)ullv of the population there arc aborigines. 
The R§;jputs number, altogether tabout 0 iiiillions. 

To - ^umplete our ethnical .-iketch of the people of 
IikKji it is necessary to notice briefly two or three more 
elements. I'lie nunverous Dravidian I’aces of tlic south, 
and the warlike Mahratta stock in tlic mountains behind 
Bombay, ma}' be ])assed over in* a sentence. Tlioiigh they 
present very distinct ty])es of humanity, of tlieir origin 
we know, absolutely^ no tiling; and »ve must lie conduit 
to call the^n Hin(luis(\l aborigines. Even the"* higher , 
elassV-s among them never claim to be liajputs. But two 
stocks ivv'.- befow. alluded to have each exercised some 
influence on India withiii Jiistorical times. Those are 
Musalmari invathns from the north-west, and Indo- 
(fliinesc swarms from the north-easf?. The IMuham- 
niadan compierors were themselves of many races — 
Araljian, Afghan, Mongol, Persian, Bihich, and even 
Abyssinian. < But mofet oi* these have become cither 
utsorbed or isx)lutc<k in the indigenous population. Tile 
Afghans alone, who are gcncraUy known in India as 
Pathans, seem to hi.ve been able to preserve thgir 
nationality to some extent. Th^y are most nmnerous, 
of course, along the frontier 6f independent Afghanistan; 
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but they have,aisg given one of ti^eir'clan mmes to 
Eohilkhand. Anothei!^ interesting class of. Muham- 
madans arB tlA traders of mixed Amb origin, who arc 
settle?! on the western coast from Sind to Cape Comorin, 
under ^th^ names of MemoifS, Borahs, faiojahs, MdJ)las, 
and Labbays. The total nianber of Musalnjans ii\ 
India is about 50 millionsi^ or oftc-third bf the Estimated 
poindation of the aggregate* Mys^^lnfiJh -^'orl^. But the 
great majority of them arc converts from Ilindhism, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from their §in*lu fcllijw- 
sul)jects. On the whohf, they live •quietly side by side, 
engaged in the same putsuifs ; but religious faiSfBcism 
may at any time sot the two religions by the ears.^ * 

The Indu-Cliinese stock is not f?trongly represented 
in India, from which it j;iasT)C(‘.n kept out liy stronger 
races. The Himalayas are^the limit of the Jndo-Cliinese, 
iind the Himalayas form no part of India projier. The 
(liu jdialis of Ne[)al,* who have beiiu* enlisted into oui’ 
,nati\e V^gimeiit^ belong to thift stock, as^sliown J)y 
tJieir low stature and Mongolian features. 'I'lie north- 
casUyn province of A^sum is mainl}” Indo-T'hincse ; 
and around it on every sid*i but one rise mountains 
iidii'biteii by wihleif trilics of th^’same race. It is jirolS- 
a]>le, also, lliat the^scnw-Ilinduised pojmlation of Eastern 
Bengal is largely modified f>y Indo-t'hiiiese admixture. 

The Barsees form a small but jirosperons and cn- 
lightcni‘d community in thff city of Boinbsy. A few 
flcvdsli colonies of very o^<l date dwfll dn’tlie soutliei^i* 
coast. Armenian and trreek merchants arc now less in- 
fiiicntial in Bengal than they were dtli-ing the last century. 
The only European r^pc that has perceptibly aftected 
the population is the BortiTguese. Alone the western 
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coa«t,*'fK)m Goa to^ Bombay, and in Jbwq. settlements in 
Bengal near Dacca and Chittagong, Portugnese half- 
castcS are still to he found, <listingmshal)l6* from the 
nat*ives only by their religion and their surnames. ^ 

The total nuruher of CllHstians in India a’mof^mts to 
.about 'a million and ahaif. Of these the vast majority 
— say tli\i*teen-ftftecnthi» — aiv. Roman Catholics, being 
the pToduc‘u\'eith(?t of the ^*eaft Josuit missions, or of 
Portuguese domination in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
cei;ituries. ' Xhc native Christians, both R6man Catholic 
and Protestant, arc mainly confined to the extreme soutk 
The MsSlras Presidency has about 600,000 ; and the two 
MaVlr^ Principalities of Travancore and Cochin have as 
many more, being t>no-fifth of their entire population. 
These states are also the headquarters of the Church of 
the Syrian riic, which professes to trace its origin to the 
preaching of St. Thomas the Apostle. IVotcstant 
ihissions have rOcpntly been wefrking with smjcess 
anjong the hill tribeS of Western Bengal, Liirmah, 
and Assam. 

WhilB'Tndia ^hus varies gredtly in climate and _ soil, 
in the race, language, and ^religion of its inhabitants, a 
general uniforinity.i)rc^liilsin thelife^of the peoplj every- 
where. Hindu, Muhammadan, and native Christian live 
in much the same houses, drcs^lf in much the same way, and 
cat much the same food. Agriculture is the prevailing 
occupation of all to an clvtent scarcely intelligible to 
1ffc)dcm Engirshmen. Even thpse who do not themselves 
drive the plough, such as Brahmans and handicraftsmen, 
are directly dependefit upon the annual produce of t):ie 
v^lage fields. Indeed, jt seems pipbable that British rule 
has tended iinsome measure to intensify this predomi- , 
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nance of agricult^ire.^ The courts of native chiMs^aie no 
longer the centres <>f a varied urban life, and local 
manufactur* Have dwindled undej* competition ironi 
England. But* though the village life is monotonous,^ t 
is regul|.tod by a definite organisation, p&sessing the per- 
manence of a i)rehistoric type. Tlhig village commuflity is ^ 
usually described as a mark of Aryan ci«lisatiqii. But, 
as a matter of fact, itis f-^amPb^^iio nie>aiis ift^t strongly 
di‘,velopcd whci’e the higher castes predominate, and it 
can be distiiittly traced even among the^ hiJl tribes. 
Most probably it ought .to be regarded as a fo^^ of 
society through which all •mankind passes when ifPthc 
ijgricultural stage. Not only in their village comraiAi- 
ties, but also iii their trade guilds and hereditary castes, 
the Indians have established a'^imple yet adecpiate framc- 
"Nvork for their dftily needs. , Their wants arts not many, 
but, on the whole, they arc fairly well met. If they lack 
the stimulus to exoi-tion that imp*cls an Englishman tcb 
C()mpasjH.he globe, they lack also the vices of ^ complex 
civilisation. Those who know them best have alA^'ays 
spoken most warmly of their patience, theV kind- 
heai tedness, and their charii;f. Working men and 
Avomon much th^ same all the -world over. 

Tiie history of ihdi^ has often been told and here 
""a very brief outline must wiftice. Sanskrit scholars in- 
form us that we ought to begin Avith the concpiest of.the 
dark-skinned and s*hub-nos#d aborigines by the fair 
ArJ^ans from the \iorth, Bui of such-a conquest history" 
l)iop^* has nothing to sg,y. Unlike the Egyptians and 

• The most authorities, within a modemte compass, are 

Mr. J. Talboys Wliceler’s Sken't Jfistory of Inf1.ia (1880) and Dx. 
^V. W. Hunter’s Brief History of^ic l^ian People (1882). 
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BabyloJiians, fche. prehistoric Indies have left us no 
written records. The oldest inscriptions in fodia — those 
of the Buddhist ‘^emperor, Asoka — date only from the 
third centuiy b.c. ; but references in (rreck writers carry 
us back two hundred years earlier. Nowhere daiwe find 
any evidence for a difitwbution of the people different to 
that wiich prevails now. the Greek authorities 
bear witn\^s ^to^rhe . c|pn^ pV.pulousness of India, its 
material prosperit}', ain^ the virtues of its inhabitants. 
Alexander ^be Great invaded India in b27 B.C., at the 
time, when Buddhipm was establishing itself as the doiiii- 
nanu'-iViligion. But it is vety difficult to connect the 
evidence given by Greek historians with the facts as 
they ai)])car in Indian sources. The Greeks say notliing 
about Bud<lha ; the Indians have prcscrve<l no recollec- 
tions of Alexander (except... through Persian legends). 
The connection of Greece with India merely serves to 
rix the reign of C]iandragupta (Sandracottus), King of 
Pataliputya (Patna), aiid grandfather of Asoka. •• Megas- 
theues was sent as ambassador to the court of Chand- 
raguptar-’in 306 Ti.(\ This is the only ceitain date in 
early Indian chronolog 3 \ g Authentic bistor}" does not 
begin again until thc^^ first Muhaijimadan iiPivasion in 
the seventh century a.d. 

What took place in Indk between the era of Asoka 
and the invasion of Mali mud of Ghazni is almost as 
entirely mythical as Avhat M)ok ])lace before the invasion 
‘of Alexander.' - All we are ^justified in stating is that, 
within four centuries after the (loath of Gautama Buddha 
(circ. r)40 B.C.), his teaching had converted the wliol^ of 
India; and that, before the Mijhammadans came upon 
t^ic scene, it had again dislippeared. The whole epocU 
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of Buddhism in^ fts^ native country is logondary. # Oui* 
only sure ijitnessos ai^ ^ho inscriptions of Asoka, a few 
sculptures *nd« mined temples, and ^ho itineraries of 
some Chinese pilgrigis. But as Buddhism disappeaaed 
from l^di.*? it found a homo«n Ceylon, iN^cpal, ami Bur- 
mah; it extended to China, and still ^‘etains more fol]?)Wcrs 
than any other single religion. ITho Indians l^c never 
boon an agressivc race; >>ut tliix>uj>*h‘Su<hltif tlie ideal 
rojn*escntativo of their highest jmu-ality, they Itavo pro- 
foundly hifluoifced the whole eastern world 

Local tradition, and tlfco scanty (ivjdenc(i of eoin^ and 
inscriptions on stone and coff^poi* agree in stating thasWdia 
was divided among a number of ‘minor kingdoms diiriflg 
the hrst ton centuries of our ora. Some of these were 
liiiddhist, (jthers Brahmanicab’^and othcjs again Jain — a 
rt'ligion which is sup]»ose(b to be a moditfhd form of 
Buddhism, and still counts a few wealtliy adherents. 
T’lio people had not UKited against X[e»ander ; they did* 
not unit*^ against the Muhammadaws. The ti^st Musab 
nuin attack upon fndia occurred in tlu^ S(‘venth contipy, 
within a hundred ycairs after the death of the l*-^()jilict. 
But this invasion was confined^fo the outlying ju’oviiici 
of Sind, ai^d had noj^ermanent etlects. ItAvas Alahmud 
of Chazni, the greatfjst warrior of his time, Avho sliowed 
the Avay to tin? fierce inouwtainecrs of the northVest 
frontier to rcaj) the harvest of the Indian plains. JMaIi- 
mml is said to havered his crmiBs into India no less 
thart seventeen tihics, ravaging the (auintrj^ as far as 
Kanaifj, ( Iwalior, and Bqjnnauth. He never settled in 
the plains, but died at his own cajiital in I0.*10. Idie 
work of, conquest was taken up by arrival Afglian dyn- 
a,gty that took its name from the rock fortress of Ghoi'. 
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Muhammad of Ghor defeated the ailied Rajput kings 
again and again, and extended hi§ dominions as far east 
as Bengal. His ^general and successor, Kntab-ud-din, 
c^t^^blished liimself in 1206 as an ipdepctident sovereign 
at ‘Delhi, the ancient Hiivdu capital. From, tlj^t date 
the Muhammadan empire in India may be said to begin. 
The chijgilrous Jiajputs Jfought long and well ; and, when 
defeated, K' any oiHiem foKowed their ancient kings into 
the desci’t now called Rajputana. The Muhammadans 
had it ajl their own way throughout tht^ valleys of the 
Ganges and the Ii^his, but tlipir conquest of the south 
was-^ct:trcmely slow and nevex* sure. As early as 1.303 
a liorde of MuhammadaCn horsemen rode on a raid south- 
ward, which is said to have reached C^ajxj' Comorin ; but 
they withdrew as (luickiy as they had come. The 
Musalmans' ^vere no more united than the Hindus. The 
ruler of Delhi was always regarded in some sort as a 
^^suzerain, but ho rarely combined power with prestige. 
Independent kingdoms sprang up in Bengal Malwa, 
Ouzerat, and Jaunpur ; and there were at one time no 
less th;:u five dynasties in the Deccan, who were habit- 
ually at war with one another. The final downfall of 
4he Hindu nationality dates from the battle of Talikot 
(1565), when the allied sultans of tl^e Deccan overthrew 
tlie last Raja of Vijayanagar. But though there waL 
no. longer any Hindu power in the south that could 
pretend tg be a state-, th(vpeople iVere saved from inva- 
, sion by their remoteness; Numerous petty chieftains 
set up for themselves, some* of whom have been- fortu- 
nate enough to rtitain a measure of independence to 
this day. 

Common ^opinion* is right in regarding the Mongol, 
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Mogul, or Mughj^l d^^nasty as tho onl^rcal empei'ots of 
India beforci the English. The first of the line was Baber, 
himself sixth iif descent from Timur ^Tamerlane), who 
captuml Delhi froi»a degenerate Afghan king in 155^6. 
Babcr’s\;oif; Humay un, was unfortunate • but Humayitn’s 
son was Akbar the Great, the tru»5 f 9 under of the Mughal ^ 
empire. Akbar reigned frepn 1556 to 1605, be^ nearly 
contemporary with our ownT^ljzjbcth. ^ ^iiethcr we 
regard him in peace or war, hist^)ry can show fei^r greater 
names. ISucccfidiiig his father at the age of Jourteen, he 
had first to reconquer the^ Punjab. By a scries of cam- 
paigns, mostly conducted by Rimself in person, an- 
nexed Eajputana, Guzerat, Bengal, Sind, Afghanistan, 
and Kashmir to the Mughal crown. These wide domin- 
ions were all subjected tq a military organisation, and 
strictly administered from th« central authority Through 
tho agency of his Hindu minister,^ Todar ^Ml, Akbai 
devise^ the system of ‘land settlement '^hicli remains to 
the present day. ^His virtues werft no less rejnarkablp 
than his genius for government. No Muhammadan has 
ever bgen so tolerant of other faiths, perhaps so in<?Ifferent 
to his own. He admitted Hindus to high commands 
in th'" army ; he took to wife a princess of Eajputana 
he invited »lcsuit missionaries to dispute at his court 
with Musalman mullas. 

Under Aurangzeb, the third in descent from Akbar, 
the Mughal empire attained jls wiclest limits.* He was 
the first who compiered the Deccan, and whftsb suzerainty 
was relfcognised by the chbsfs of the extreme south. On 
Aurangze])\s death in 1707 the empire rapidly fell to 
pieces, though ^ts i)rest^e remained to our own day.^ 
Each governor of a province ^et upas an •independent 
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printc.* The nationality, w.hicV had been stung 

to life after several centui-ies of subjection by the bigotiy 
of 3Vurangzcb, f^und a chaini»iun in Vhe^ indomitable 
l\f.dirattii, Sivjiji (1G27-IG80). AVlien the Eii^sh ap- 
peared on the ptSlitical sta^e the Musalman po\>^i*s 'were 
feeble and divided; tfnf Mahratta confederacy was on the 
point oH^verriTnning tlte wh^le countiy. 

Vasco ui^ ^hiiTia l:^nje(fat Calie\it in 119S, and for a 
full cenTniy the Portug^iese enjoyed a monopoly of in-, 
tjjiv'oursc! w^th tile East. The JVu tnguese, ho\vev(!r, were 
ernsiiders ratluu* than administrators, j)irates rather than 
inerTTrants. Tliey liave left a*iiamo for bi avery, and also 
for cruelly; but tlie ]»olitical results of their supremac} 
are now ivpresenIcM only by the i>etty settlement of Goa. 
The 1 hitch were tlie second European Jiation to j cach the 
eastern seas, ’'riunr object i/as commerce, and their goal 
was the Sjuce Islaials, where they free<l themselves from 
" English ct»m[)etili(iu by the massa6reof Amboyna (lGLh‘5). 

, The. V Merchants *'of Lomlon tradjng to the Indicfi ’ 
woj’e incorporated by royal ehartc'r on the last day of 
the }c!lr IGUD, with the deliberate aim of Ineaking the 
trading monopoly of tl^j Dutch. Diiven back by the 
'“Dutch from the farther east, they founded 'their first 
settlement on the mainlaml of Inditl in IG.SU. This was, 
J’\)rt St. Geoi'ge, ]iou Madras. They obtained permission 
to* fortify their factory from a local Hindu chief, who 
boasted tb bo thii heir of* the Eaja of Vijayanagar; and 
foj- maiyv yeilrs later tliey paid a triliute to the JMuIiam- 
madan viceroy. The island of IJombay was ceded to 
Charles JI. as parted the dowry of liis Ikutugiiese (pteen 
in IGGl ; Eoj't Willhini, or Calcutta, 's^as built in 1G8G. 

^The terriiorial jiower of the English arose from thoir 
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rivalry 'svith the f'Vcftch, as an ojdsode^’n llie war o? the 
Austrian Sitcccssion. Dupleix, Governor of Poinlir Kerry, 
was tW. first to see that the decay of Mughal authority 
atrordc^ the opportufiity to any European ad venturer *to 
estahlisli an omj>i 10 under its shadow. f>uthis ing(;^iions 
scliomcs were shattered hy the superior vigour of Clive, 
wlio saved the south fi-oin a F^vneli supiauni^c' 'before he 
won Bengal foi* the EnJ^lish Iw the^hafttlo of #M*ss('v ( 1 To?), 
tj’live, fojlowin^’ the example Af Dupleix, adopted the 
j)lan of governing through the (‘xisting Mldianimadr^i 
rulers ; and for this he olSaincd a wrrtten authoritvlfroni 
tlio (Jreat Alnglial (ITGo). A. Euroj)ean system 
hitrodueed hy* Warren Hastings (1772-17^0), tho^first 
goA’ernoT’-general of all India, wliose genius for govern- 
incnt. was felt in every dej»ai*tinent. li(»r(J (^)rn^V!d]is 
(17SG \ 7\)o) reoi'ganis(‘d tlie* ailniinistration, and gave t-o 
Bengal tlie I’crnianent Settlement;. Tlie Maripiis of 
W(‘lleish^y (17hS‘lS()o) crushed Tipjni^and ])y a s\stem of 
jfuhsidiary allianeoi; with the native powers madP tlie E*i»- 
lish dominant throughout the peninsula. Loitl William 
Bimtinek (lSi>S-lS.3.o) has theercrflit of inaugurating thosi’ 
jniiiciples of Iniinanity which ?lre now recognised to Ik; 
tlie sole "jlistitication of our occAjiation of India. Tin 
Mar(juis of Dalhousic (1818-L^oO) ajiplied tlu^ sanu^jirin- 
cj])les in a diflerent way. In Ids eyes Englidi rule was 
so good and native •rule so had, tliat no oi»portunit;y 
ou^it to he lost of extending tJie former at^tfie exiiensc 
of th^ latter. After l)alh*»usic cairui* tlie Mutiny (Ma} 
1S57 to April 1859), whftjh opens a new epoch in Tndiai 
hishwy. The J^ast India Company perished in the gen 
eral catacly.sm. Tlic goferrinjpnt ygis transferred hy Art 
8f Parliament to the Crown (1858), and henceforth a r»or( 
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direct responsibffity rests upon iiiglislimen at home. 
Thq proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India 
(^aisar-i-Hind), on January 1, 1877, emphasis es the 
different positio^f wliich she holds towards her '^tuglish 
and her Indian subjects. ’ 



chapter Trii. 

THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF TN/IIAT 

The empire of Englan<r over ^ India was won »Ty the 
sword, and rests to this day upon no othcr^title. 
The only ratification it has received is that of its con- 
tinuance. No theory of original contract or of the 
riglits of man has here any place. Political philosoi)hy 
must accept the facts, which of necessity imi)ly a des- 
potic form of govemment. Put in \ho case of Indi?i 
•desj)otism is not j^nly tempered by bencvolente, but^ai^o 
complicated by being exercised through a variety of 
means. India was not conquered in a single battle, nor 
annexed by a single treaty. •In some sense the Indians 
were adhTistomcd to consider thij’ Company, as they now 
consider the Queeh, to be the heir of the (Ireat ^Jughal, 
and therefore univei’sal suzerain by right of succession. 
But it is easy to gxaggerate the force of this edaim, 
which is itself a mere restate/hent of the fact hf conquest. 

Politically, Imlia is divided into tt^^o ^Tarts, commonly 
known as Jh*itish territory and the native states. The 
fii;st portion alone is ruled directlj hy English officials, 
and its inhabitants alone aiv subjects of the Quetg), 
•The native states are sometimes called* feudatory — 
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convvinseiit tei‘ni express tlieir v»igiv^ reJution to the 
British cro^ni. To define that relation precisely would 
be impossible. It has arisen at different times and by 
different methods; it vaiics from &.mn-indopendfiCQ to 
co 3 ii])/eto snI)jt*ctioii. Sonve chiefs arc the representa- 
tives of those M'hoin we found on our first arrival in the 
country olheis owe tlicir existence to our creation. 
Some arc parjics to treaties entered into as hetween 
equal poweis ; otliers lia^^e consented to receive jiatents 
from their s)izcrain recording their limited l ights ; witli 
otheBs, again, there are no wntten engagements at all. 
SomJ?iia\'c fought with us and come out of the struggle 
witliput dishonour. Some pay tribute; othcivs pay none. 
Tlieir extent and jhavci* vary as gi'catly as their jiolitieal 
status. Tlie Nizam of Ilaidarabad governs a kingdom of 
80,000 sc[uare miles and 10,000,000 inhaliitants. Some 
of the jietty chieftains of Kathiawar exercise authoiity 
over only a few acres. 

It is, however, n(ccssary to draw a line sharply 
circumscribing the native states, as a class, from Biitish 
territoiy. Every native chief possesses a certain measure 
of local authority, which h not derivative but inherent. 
English control, wdicn and as exercise<l, is not' so much 
of an administrative as of a diplomatic natuic. In 
Anglo-Indian terminology this shade of meaning i.s ex- 
pressed by the 'word “political.” Dealings Avith a 
native state are all “polivical,” even though they lie 
conducted by the* ordinary civil official. And the 
humblest chief cherishes this shrdow of indeiiendcnco as 
a valuable right. 

The peninsula of Kathiaw’ar, to which allusion has 
been made abo /e, alone has nearly 200 separate chiefships. 
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The total numbor in all India must Jw *moio tlufn a 
thousand. • But for the present purpose it. will be 
sufHci^t to *in3icutG the geiwnil diaffiacter of thcr rc- 
hition \mt exists botft'een the Jiritisli poArcr and the fmv 
great princjpalitics, which maj' be taken fo number abifut 
20 or 30. The ti*eaties with th(?stt vaf}', and therefore 
some of the details ; but tUc necessities of the ^asc, and 
the traditions of the foreign otffa^ have tei^c^ to develoj) 
a common ])olitical system of rcfiogiiised validit}t 

111 the first jilace, all the native chiefs Ij^v# lost the 
right of making war or pc5cc, and of sending anibassralors 

to one another or to external states. This su]>T‘cnie 

• . .*1 
mark of indej^ciulencc is vested solely in the l>ijti.^i 

power, wdiich guarantees peace tlirougdiout tluj j)eniusula. 
Secondh^, and as ancillary to this, all the native chiefs 
(with but a single exceptiofi; are prohibitcif from main- 
taining a military force above a ct;rtaiu speeiliiul limit : 
and IK) European is allowe*! to resid^i In their terntory* 
'without jicrmissioy. Thmiry, a cc*i*taiii measuiie of gooj. 
government is demanded (or, rather, gross misgovern- 
nient is prevented) under the j)enalty of teni])o]*ary or 
pei‘maii(!nt dethronement. As^xaniples of this principle 
may l)e Taken the regulations against the burning of 
• -widows and the destruction of female children ; and, in 
a more striking form, tlie occupation of ]\Iysorc in 1830, 
and the more recent eleposition of the (laekwar of BaFoda 
in 1875. But the restoration,?)! Mysore to its Tier editary 
Baja in 1881, and the recognition of U nd\v*Gaekwar in 
the room of his pfedeceesor, liave sliovui to the native 
chif^fs that misrule will not be turned into a pretext for 
annexation. Lastly, th« Crown is^in India, as in Eu^j^- 
land, the fountain of honour. The chitjfs take rank ^ 
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among themsel\i^s according to the •'number of guns 
they receive in the salute that ’w^elcomes thbm to state 
ceremonials. Theyare proud to be enrofled" in the Order 
of* the Star of India, and two of th6'ir number h^we been 
gazetted honorary generals*' in the British army. Subject 
to these reservation’s, the native chiefs of the first rank 
possess V^ost of the pi*erogaHves of sovereignty. They 
have the pover of legislation, of passing capital sen- 
tences, of enlisting soldiers, of coining money, of levy- 
ing taxatior. They are styled Royal Highnesses, and 
are ''amenable to lio ordinary English tribunal. Their 
position is anomalous, and its restraints may occasionally 
gall, their pn’de. But, on the whole, no ejass of the com- 
munity has gained more fi*om British intervention ; none 
is more conspicuously loyal. 

As holds true of the entitle system of Indian adminis- 
tration, there is no uniformity in the methods by which 
'diplomatic or “ political ” relations are conducted between 
the Britkh poAver anil the native sbtes. Most of tliK. 
larger states are in direct connection with the supreme 
government; others are dependent upon the governors 
of the provinces within v?hich they arc situated ; others, 
again, are under the charge of the subordinate official 
who administers the adjoining, or encompassing, British 
district. The degree of into’fcrence in the intenial ad- 
miitistration also varies. But, as a general proposition, 
and excepting the quite insignificant states, it may be 
stated that the government is carried on not only in the 
name but also by the initiative of the native chief. At all 
the large capitals, and at certain centres round Avhich 
luinor states arc grqupedj a British officer is stationed 
under the ^tyle of Resident or Agent. Through him ah 
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diplomatic affair# ai^ conducted. Hejis at once ad am- 
bassador arid a ^controller. His duty is to represent the 
majesty of tlie suzerain power, to kefjp a watchful* eye 
uj)on embuses, and t8 encourage rcforiiig. But he dees 
not act as minister, or even* as counciTlor. His advice 
need not bo asked. Ho has no po\fer to enforce it. No 
position in India requires laore delicate ipanagejnont than 
his. From the prosperity of tli« state hegci^ gain little 
credit ; for its^misgoveriiinent he must always *be partly 
responsible. 

The remainder of thole pages wdll be concerncd-witli 
British India. But, in order tq complete our survey of 
the country, i| is necessary to mention in this place* that 
both the Portuguese and the Frencli still exercise terri* 
torial sovereignty there. With the Portuguese we have 
never been at war ; and tl/bir throe possessions of Ooa, 
Daman, and Diu are older than Bvitish rule. All throe 
are on the western coast, and their totarpopulation is only 
•400,000 souls. The French i>ossc*ssions are still smaHty*, 
consisting maiidy of old trading factories with the fields 
iidioining. They have all becivat one time captured by 
the Eiiglisli, but were restored ih 1 81 5. The French capital 
is Pondfclicrry, and the total niHiiber of French subjects 
less than 300,000. Iliese Portuguese and French j)Os- 
sessions are, of course, absoTutely independent of British 
authority, as Gibrall^ir is independent of Spain. That 
disputes about jurisdiction /tind custom duties should 
be qow unknown is creditable to all ebneemed. Be- 
sides the Portuguese and the French, no other power, 
European or ijative, calls itself imfependent of England 
between the Himalaya find the sea. 



CilXPTElJ. IV. 

AlAClUNEllV or OOVERNMEXT. 

Tiie^ adiniiiistriition of British India is the most 
gigajjitic* task that a nation lias ever at^miptcd. Idie 
Koiiian Km] lire was hirger in area, the C^hincse (nn])ire 
may possihl^* he larger in pojmlation ; hut in neithei’ 
case do we find a ruling nice com])()sod of foreigners 
whoso home is beyond the sea. S])aiii tried to found 
a similar em])ir(5 in oVmcrica, but with no success. * (Jur 
Indian enijiire is unique not only in Jts grandeur, but? 
alsoiin its ohj(*.<*ts. Granting an irresistible superiority 
in aims, sucli as ours Ipas ]m)ve<l, and it miglit not Ixj 
difficult to coiuioive a milhary despotism ext^rcised over 
a countiy e^’(m as larg/3 as India. To draw ' a tribute 
from coii<iuered jirovinces would bo no new event. But 
for a small band of alien nilers to organise a govemment 
on disinterested jirinciples lias no. [larallel in history. 
(Jriticism liui}’ find many pVints of detail to censure in 
that goA^ernment, but it is impossilile not to admii*c its 
general policy, and tlio devotedness of those who con- 
duct it. 

^ For tlie English administration of India, which liegan 
in a very simple way, has dcvelojied into a machine of 
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excessive complejityj To examine such a,inachine ^niist 
always he iiitcrcstiii^ — spcciallj^ so when we con- 
sider that itds tiie first great expcn'ingnt of inirodijfiiiig 
AvesteVi ideas into Ijie East, of trying to raise a 2)eoy]e 
hy externtl means to a highej* stag^i* of civilisatwn. 
Difficulties surround on all si<le!^. .AVliat looks the 
easiest 2)]an Avould often he the most l^azardous. All 
the ordinary landmarks are uJtiless. A\*e aiie attempting 
an a))solutely novel underialdn^g, with no jTi*ef^‘dents to 
guide us, no i)fihlic opinion to Avarn of encourage. AVlio 
sliall say as yet that Ave j^re not huihjing iqAn the sand 
It may he that Ave are slowly t^ianging I In' ujichangcahle 
East, and creating a new ty2)e* of human society". Jt 
may he that *all Ave are doing Avill.one day he sVept 
aAvay hy some catastroidie it would he idle to antici2)ate, 
and India rcA'ert again tCLAvhat she has Iteen through 
com 1 tlcss cell tui'ies. 

The AX'iy word •‘‘a<lministratron • rcnpiiros to he 
understood diflerent-ly in EjiglanU and in India. Here 
it means 2)ropeily the CJueen’s government, the mini.s*t 3 i's 
A\'ho manage atVairs of statii. If the inoclern tendency 
he f-o favour the interference ^of the state in mattcjrs 
that ar«#only (juasi-^niblic, still that interference takt« 
the form of snj)eiwision, not of direct action. In India 
“ admiiiistnitioii ” means tli«t officials themselves conduct 
the whole woik of juihlic life — everything, in short,^that 
is not thimeslic. Th® Avof d “citizen” there has 

nef meaning. Public <luties have 14) ej^i>;tcnce. Indi- 
vidiftils ai'c a mer^ herd^of units, under the charge of an 
executive officer. 

* This Avas iTot always the case, '‘When the rcsjionsi- 
» hility of goverament Avas fii-slf undflliakcn.by the Engliffii 
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aboi\t a Ifiindrjcd years ago, they found a simple state of 
society and a simple system of administration. The 
Hindu village, with its cultivators, artisans, and staff of 
petty officials, was the unit both of agriculture ^md of 
social life. Apart from this, and above thi^, was tlie 
Muliammadan OT-ganisation of government, with two 
duties and two duties only — the collection of the revenue 
and the exe^'clsc of criminal jurisdiction. These ele- 
mentary functions were all that was expected of the state; 
any other public v ork, such as the making of a road or 
the digging df a tank, was a matter of supererogation, as 
likely to be pei-fomed by a Avealthy merchant as b}^ a 
gCKvernor. The English, at first, were far from wishing 
to ciiango this simple order of things. Clive, indeed, 
appears to have deliberately desired its continuance. 
But as soon as it became necessary to transfer the col- 
lection of revenue and the administration of justice to 
European officials, the old simplicity was doomed. Many 
awkward attempts ‘were made to leave the people to 
themselves as much as possible — of which the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal is one ; but the inevitable course of 
circumstances pressed iri the other direction. The doc- 
trine of laissfr faire was proved to bo impracticable. 
The Mdiole internal history of India during the present 
centuiy consists of a series rf advances towards a bene- 
volent despotism. 

The i)rincipal cause at .work has been the sense of 
responsibility weighing upon the English administrators. 
This operated by contnisting the low state of Indian 
civilisation with an ideal, drawn not so much from actual 
English exi^erience as from a Utopia. The most active 
Ti^formers in India ha.’e alv'ays been the chief advocates 
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of increased state interference. Munro in •Madras,' 
Thomason in the Korth-West Pro vinccsf John Lawrence 
in tlic PunjaJj, find the two Stracheys throughout ^the 
entire ^icninsula — each aimed at mating the lot of the 
peojde hapjj^er by increasing the duties j)i govenime^ 
Thus it has gradually come aboirb that the machinery 
of administx'ation has become almost too complicated 
to bo understood, and alnfost;, too heavy 1^ borne. 
Theories based upon the standaMs of AVftstfjrn civilisa- 
tion have been adopted for an “Oriental country before 
the inhabitants have acquired any desire for •lieiti. Thi 
official is well-nigh overwhelmed^ with his duties, and “can 
ex^iect little sympathy in his performance of them. 

The unit of administration in India is the District, 
which corresponds to the English shire or the French 
deixartment. But in proportion as administmtion means 
more in India than in Europe, so is the District a more 
important matter tl\an its counterparts. If it were 
possible to cxidain adequately all^ that is implied in a 
District and a District officer, the secret df Indw 
government would be revealed. In the first place, •the 
District is altogether a creation ftf British rule. It had 
no predecessor in native tim(;s. Though varying greatly, 
ill area and poi)ulation, the Distiict is always the charge 
of a single official, vlio represents all the manifold 
aspects of the executive power. The judicial authority 
is usually in other hands. This jexecutivc officer may 
be ijalled either Collector or •Dcputy-Coinmissioner ; he 
may be directly re.^>onsible to the Governor of his pro- 
vince or to an intermediate Commissioner ; he may have 
many subordinates under him, or fcw — yet he stands 
forth as the typical reprdfeenta^^ve o^ British governments 
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iirdicutecl by his name, the functions of the Collec- 
tor arc i)rimarify fiscal, or at least fiscal in their origin. 
Hi.^ official title preserves the tradition of that early 
period when the princi]>al duty of government,' as in- 
h^^ritcd from oity Muhamm^idan ijrcdecessors, v^as to assess 
and collect reve^iue. ^The operations of land settloineiit 
(to be describpd subsequently) have rendered the process 
of collecting the revenue 0 £ie of the lightest of a Collector’s 
duties; a‘il the revenue of Jiis Distiict, wlicther de- 
rived froin lan(k or from other souroes, still passes 
through hl^5 bauds. The Collector, therefore, must 
know the land system of his pai'ticular inwinec — itself 
the labour of a lifetime; and he must also be something 
of fin accountant,^ l»ut w'c have not yet*'given our Col- 
lector his full official title, ■which is that of Collector- 
Magistrat(‘. As Magistrate, again, his functions aic 
dual. On the one hand, he represents the executive 
l)Ower under its ipanifold aspects, n>ost nearly resembling 
the Freiicii Qn the other, lie performs judicial 

d)!ti(‘s as a court of first instance, with Viltimato authority 
in ininor (;asi\s, and also coiidnets ])r('liminary examina- 
tions fur graver otleuces' In his capacity of (..Collector he 
•exercises a tliird form of jurisdiction in revenue mattci-s. 
Subordinate to him ai’e 1 )ei)uty-Collectors and Assistant- 
Magistrates, wliuse innnber.iyaries accoi'diiig to the size 
of the District. These form tlic lower grades in the ad- 
ministrative Iiierarclir. ,They relieve the Collector of 
large portions^ of his work, but they cannot share diis 
responsibility. „ « 

The whole tendiincy of constitutional progress in 
England has been ts im])ose limitations upon the poorer 
the cxecuti\ e. . Tcie wh'»)le tendency of administrative 
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dovolopment in In^a^has been to increase the authority 
of the executive. In bpth cases the beginnings of coun- 
ter-tendencies,may be traced, but the general course bas 
not yet been arrested. ^ From his first creation the Indian 
Collector was a petty dcs])ot, representing the measu» 
of benevolence and of activity whiclj hisi European edu- 
cation might have inspired. In early dayp^he remained 
for long years in his District, ^ind the Tjontral ^govern- 
ment was far away, bivery thing* depenJeef upon his 
own initiative. • The necessary work t)f his fiscal and 
magisterial offices was not ^excessive ; ^ny peiional influ-* 
ciice that he might exercise wa£> voluntary. It is to the 
credit of the service that so many*Collectors interpreted 
their functions liberally, and left theif Districts better 
than they found them. But with a now consciousness 
of the responsibilities of govemment which *lias arisen 
in India, the position of the Collector has entirely changed, 
lie is no longer an autonomous despht, but a wheel in a 
niachinory of despotism. What was once left to the 
chance of individual character is now demanded as aSif* 
official duty. It is expected of him to sujiply the entire 
organisation of political life w^ch a dozen different 
bodies scaj'pely supply in England. Administrative bur- 
dens have been accumulated upon him until all personal 
initiative has been stunted. iThe Collector promises to 
become a mere organ for transmitting the orders of his 
superiors, and for registering tl^ condition of hisJDistrict. 
Whatever Govemment wants done the. Collector has to 
provide the means* of doing; whatever Govemment 
wants to know the Collector has to i)i;ocurc the informa- 
tion.* Under the one aspect ho directs the local ma- 
^b^nery of administration, undop the other hQ is the head * 
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'of ^ departnient of dorks. He is responsible (through 
the intervention of subordinate departments) for the 
police, for the gaols, for the schools, fer the roads, for 
the municipalities, and for all the other manifold requirc- 
wents of Western civilisation. He is likewise expected 
to know every thing ajjout the condition of his District — 
its castes, its crops, its tenures, its manufactures, its 
trade, its forests, its wild animals ; on any of these he 
may be,caliO(l upon at short noJbice to compile an elabor- 
ate report. There never probably was*: an office with 
^■such heav} responsibilities and such multiform duties as 
that of an Indian Collector. 

At the other end of the administrative hierarchy is 
th6 Provincial Governor, surrounded by' his secretariat. 
The initiative which the District Officers have lost has 
passed in gi cat measure to the central authority. If we 
have nothing in England like the Collector, still less have 
wc anything like tlie Governor. . He is a sort of civil 
commander -in -chief,, and the secretariat is his head- 
‘ quarters' staff. From the Governor 6o the Deputy-Col- 
lector the l)ond of administrative discipline is both active 
and strict ; above the Govemor no regular authority is 
ij exercised. The Province is the largest unit in the em- 
pire, as the District is the smallest .unit. One code of 
criminal law and uniform^ codes of civil and criminal 
procedure prevail throughout the empire; but the system 
of executive adminictrathm varies with every Province. 
The several Provinces sometimes correspond with differ- 
ences of race, history, and natural boundaries ; they al- 
w'ays represent stages in British conquest Hence has 
arisen the variety in the systems of admiiydstration, which 
^^is most visible in the forms of land tenure. 
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The Governor Js practically an autqprat, though ir 
some cases assisted by a*Council, and always theoretically 
subject to the supremacy of the Viceroy.. His personality 
gives a character to the entire administration, and cagi 
stimulate of retard progress. • His offico is the highci^l 
io which a member of the Indian saryice^can as})ire. Its 
duties are ample for the most soaripg ambition. For the 
Governor is now what the Col!cctor form^r]^ was, in a 
more conspicuous station* and wdj;h a wider field* If no 
gi’cat 1‘eforms ate in his jiowcr, it is always opcji to him 
to achieve minor administrative changes that must afl'cet" 
tlie happiness of millions. 

The growth of the secretariat is at once the measure 
and the result oi the degree to which the administration 
has become centralised. The secretaries form the agency 
by which the complicated nq^chine is supervised. They 
arc the eyes and hands of the Governor. Through them 

he issues his orders to the District Orficcm : to them come 

• ^ 

lifick the multifarious reports which the District Office^ 
arc cvei’ compiling. They enjoy the stimulating life ot*a 
ca])ital, but are not in direct coi^tact wdth the people, 
and do not perform the actual wrk of governing. 



CHAPTER y. 
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TILE ‘'PULITICAL U( )NSTITUTI() X. 

It has been thought atlvisablo to give a sketch of the 
machinery at work before describing the framework of 
administration fr(^m outside. The people understand 
their District Officer best; of their Governor they have 
probably hoard something;, but the relation in which 
India stands to England, and the various counterchecks 
by which a theo?*ctic despotism is modified, ai*c to them 
unknown. 

^ The political constitution of India is regulated l)y a 
scries of Acts of Parliament, which culminate in the Act 
of 1858 transferring tlie, government from the Company 
' to the Crown. By that statute it is enacted .that India 
shall be governed by, and in the Kamo of, the Queen 
[now the Empress] through tnc of her principal Secretaries 
of State, assisted by a council. The Secretary of State 
is a Cabinet Minister ; airi, according to the practice of 
the British constitution, he must have a scat in oiffi of 
the two Houses of Pailiament^ whilohis Under^Seevetary 
must sit in the otker. Responsibility to Parliament is 
thus provided, wfth all that this entaik The Indian 
“■Budget is annually^ubinitted to the House of Commons, 
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though the ways mnd means are not voited in detail as 
^vith the English Budgdt. Still it is recognised in count- 
less matters That the English ParlianfCnt is really *the 
suiu’eine ruler of India. While all local legislation is loft 
to the Council in India, certain subjects arc specially 
reserved to Parliament — such as*hnpdsing charges on 
India for wars beyond her frontier ; and^tMb au^iority of 
I^arliament is occasionally called ip to rcitojfel portions 
of the constitution. 

According to the strict letter of the law, ^lo autocrat 
over India in the last report is the fJecrctary of Staitc.** 
Nothing else would be consistent Anth the theory that 
the Qutjen-Empress is sovereign, and that she can ryily 
act through a minister. Practically a ^oint responsibility 
rests upon the entire Cabinet. That the Viceroy should 
be appointed by the Premfer, and not by the Indian 
Secretary, is merely one of those ai\omalies that abound. 
Another similar anomaly is to be founfl in the suboi’di- 
nation of the Con^mander-in-Chief in India to »the Comi 
mandcT-in-Chief at home. 

The Secretary of State is assisted by a consultative 
Council, created by the same Aet of Parliament with him- 
himself. *^his Council consists of fifteen members, who* 
must have had Indian experience, not necessai’ily as 
officials ; they are appointed* for ten years, and each re- 
ceives a salary of .£ 1300 . For purix)ses of convenience, 
special departments are allott(fc to special members ; and 
they relieve the Secretary of a great dclil of adminis- 
trative work. But* they bear no political responsibility. 
Th^y do not come in and go out witlf changes of ministry. 
They may not^ave seat« in either House of Parliamentj 
The responsibility, and therefore tfic supreme decision 
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in dll impoilant affairs, rests with Idie Secretary, to whom 
a powey is expressly reserved 6f overriding the votes 
of iiis Council, leaving to them only the rijght of cecord- 
ing dissentient protests. * 

In India a Similar autbcratic power is vested in the 
Viceroy. But llhe ^Ticeroy, though in one sense the re- 
presenti^tive *of the Queen-Empress, is in another sense 
subordinate to the J^cretary of State. (A similar ano- 
maly is' repeated in the case 6i Ireland. The Viceroy 
enjoys all the executive authority that is inlierent in the 
CifcDwn ; but the working of the constitution places the 
political resj)onsibility upon his Secretary.) Every order 
seijt to India must be signed by the vSecji’ctary ; and, so 
far as affairs relating to India require to be transacted at 
home, the very existence of the Viceroy is ignored. In 
other words, the authority' of the Viceroy is delegated 
and local. 

The Viceroy ‘is, in his turn, assisted by two Councils, 
^hich likewise owe their existence to, a scries of Acts of 
Parliament. One of these Councils is executive, the 
other legislative, having been developed out of the 
former for the purpose of law making. As in England 
‘ so also in India, the ai)pearance of autocracy "is avoided 
by requiring the Viceroy to act in all cases through his 
Coimcil. Every ofiicial act%f his, whether executive or 
legislative, runs in the style of tl\e “ Govemor-General- 
in-CouneJi.” Apart trom^iis Council, the Viceroy is a 
mere person ^ it is only in his council-chamber that he 
becomes clothed with authority. But in this case again 
his authority is aittocratic. The example of Wayren 
^Hastings has shown the mischiefs that might arise from 
a constitutional deadlock. Authority is expressly re- 
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served to the Vincroy to oveiTule the«majority of his 
Council in “ cases of emergency,” whether of an execu- 
tive o» IcgislaCtive character, and to act»independently of 
them. Such cases hj»ve arisen within the last few yca*s. 

The Executive Council is tlfb descendant of the councils 
granted to the old Company by roytil charter more than 
a century ago. It first received parliamciftary^ sanction 
under what is known as the Kegji^jjting Agt^f 1775. It 
is com])()sed of six ordfciary members, with file Com- 
mand or-in-Chiet as an extraordinary member, wiip are all 
appointed, not by the VRjcroy but by the feecretai’^iot* 
State. One of them is a legal member, usually a })arrister 
of English exj^erience ; another is the finance mem^ier, 
wlio also is sometimes appointed fit)m England ; the 
others are high Indian officials, who may not at the same 
time fill any other post. TShey all receive ^he prefix of 
Honourable. This Council, or at least some of its mem- 
bers, must be present with the Yiceroy to give validity 
to Ids official act^ Its meetings are not op^n to the 
public. In certain rcsi)ects, it may be com})are(l with 
the English Cabinet, though its constitutional status is 
different. Its chief duties are fw discuss and decide n])on 
questionSlif domestic and foreign policy, and to prejjare* 
measures for the Ebgislative Council. 

The Ijegislativc Council il composed of the preceding, 
together with from six to tiyelve “ additional membci-s 
for making laws and regulltions.” These additional 
members are likewise addressed as Honourable. They 
are appointed by the Viceroy from among high officials, 
other English residents, and prominftit representatives of 
the native community. .The Governor of the Province in 
Vhich the Council may happen*to mribt has fi seat ex offido. 
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The meetings oj this Council are hehhin public, with the 
Viceroy as president. The procedure permits debate and 
division. The general practice is to publish thfa draft 
bills several times in the Gazette^ and also to submit them 
beforehand to the criticism of the several Governors of 
Provinces. On' receiving the express assent of the 
Viceroy, bilk passed ^by tbp majority of the Council 
become law*; thejqib still liable to be disallowed by 
the Secretary of State at home, «who thus again reappeais 
as the supreme sovereign of India. 

I ^ Jt remains to state that tho»Govcrnors of Madras and 
Bombay have each two Councils of their own, modelled 
afto those of the Viceroy. The Lieutenant-Governor of ^ 
Bengal has a Legislative Council only. The other Gover- 
nor's of Provinces have no Councils and no legislative 
])ower. M 

The existing body of law in India proceeds from 
many different sources. First, the Imperial l^ailiamcnt, 
whose aijLthority of course extends to^ India, though the 
statutes directly affecting India are mostly of a consti- 
tutional rather than ^ municipal natui'c ; second, the 
Council of the Viceroy, v^hich has been busily engaged 
' (hmng the past ten years in codifying certairf^ branches 
of legislation, and adapting the old system to new needs ; 
third, the Councils of Mafvlras, Bombay, and Bengal, 
whose acts are local in thejr area, and most frequently 
administrative in their scojic ; foui*th, the Eegulations or 
enactments of the- old Councils that preceded the present 
bodies, most of which are also (administrative ; fifth and 
last, the Hindu and Muhammadan law, as interpreted by 
our coTurts, including the custojgtis of special castes and 
tribes. - ' * 
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The judicial au4ihority in India has ^ways heen •dis- 
tinct from the executive. Tlie throe presidency cajutals 
of Calcutta, Maflras, and Bombay, and also Allahabad, 
have each a High Court, presided over by a Chief Justi(;p, 
and manned partly by official#, and partly by English dl* 
native barristers. These possess iflrgiiml and apjjellate 
jurisdiction, both in ciAul ai]^d crirqinal case.#; and appeal 
lies from them to the Judicial* yommitle^ df tlie Priv}’^ 
Council in England. Tlie Punjfd)^ias a Chief Court ; in 
the other Prof^inces the highest judicial authority is 
styled Chief Commissioiiov. The ordinary adAiinistratiini. 
of justice is entrusted either td a special staff or to the 
executive officers, according to a distinction that will be 
explained presently. The lower ranJts of the judicial 
serricc arc largely filled by natives ; and there is at the 
present time one native judge on the Calcutta bench. 

So far we have only described the constitution of the 
supreme government' from an organic iioint of view. 
The actual workipg of the governmtmt in tljc several 
provinces is a very different matter ami much more coln- 
])licated. As already stated, th^ Provinces — or rather, 
the Governors of the Province* — enjoy a large measure 
of admirdfetrativc independence. The Viceroy is indeed* 
supreme, but not TLs a French minister of the interior is 
supreme. He is not the hdSid of a centralised bureau- 
cracy, but rather the^ Prime Minister of a cabinet, ^lis 
control over policy is active# his ^nterventioi? in affairs 
is remote and rare. And — what is of yet more signifi- 
cance — his authority (though nominally supreme every- 
where) is exercised differently in thfc different Provinces. 

The adminfstration (jf India bearS many traces of its 
•gradual development by stage^of coihjuest* It has never 
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beeli remodell<id and rendered ‘unifonn throughout. 
The very names can be explaindtl only by an appeiil to 
history. In theory there are still threO presidencies, 
aj^d three presidencies only. These are Bengal, Madras, 
ihd Bombay. The two littter remain as they were con- 
stituted at the btJgirtTling of the present century ; Bengal 
is no loiter ft presidency in ;inything but name. Tliere 
is still a Reij-gal anyy, and a Bengal civil service ; but 
there is** no Province of Bengal. What is popularly 
known by that name ought to be called *tho Lower iho- 
-'"ifices. ItSs larger than the Bengal of geographers, and 
much smaller than the "nominal presidency of Bengal. 
This last can only be described as comprising whattiver 
is not part of Madras or Bombay. It includes the Pun- 
jab, the ('Central Provinces, and British Burmah. The 
civil services of Ma<lras anddlonibay are confined to their 
o^vTi presidencies, their members being rarely admitted 
even to posts under the supreme government. But the 
Madras jyiny, and to a less extent the IJombay arm}'^, regu- 
laHy gan’ison portions of territoiy that are really Bengal. 
More depends ujain tl<is distinction than might at first 
ajjpear. Madras and Bombay retain certain pi*ei‘ogativ(is ; 
• the other provinces that make up Bengal lire more 
directly subject to the Viceroy. 

Madras and Bombay liiPve each a Governor and a 
Commandor-in-Chief, all appointee! from England. In 
certain matters they correlpond directly with the Secre- 
tary of State and with the Commander-in-Chief at home. 
Their Governors have Executive and Legislative Councils 
of their own, which Kire miniatures of the Viceroy’s two 
councils. Their civil services {ind their armies have a 
sej)arate organisatic/Ii. Whether these marks of distinc- 
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tion will continue lo exist much longer n»ay be doubtfed ; 
their only justification rbsts upon the accidents of history. 
But Bcttigal it^elt is no less full of administrative aho- 
malies. The Lower ^^rovinces, or Bengal projjer, ase 
under the cfiargc of a Lieutenint-GrOvernT)r, who alone of 
all Bengal officials has a Legislative CJouiitil. The North- 
Western Provinces, originally hnciwii as^tht! Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, are also luulcy a Lieute^ant-Cover- 
nor, with whose office the Chief- Com mission ffk-ship of 
Oiidh has recently been united. The Punjab v?,a third 
Lieutenant- Covemorship.* The rulers of t^ie Central^ 
Provinces, of British Burmah, and of Assam are styled 
Chief Commissioners ; and there are still some outlyjng 
tracts of British teriitory administered* l»y special officers 
— Ajmir, Berar, and Coorg. 

But the complexities of adrainisti'ation have not yet all 
been enumerated. Underlying the whole niiis a division 
into the Regulation and thcNon-rcgulaticfii Systems, which 
is again mainly bas^d upon histoiical accident, if liegulji- 
tions” was tlie name given to the legislative enactmenls 
of the old Councils under the Company. These enact- 
ments chiefly dealt with the constitution of the executive 
goveiDindht and the framework of the fiscal system ; 
they wei’c the first crude attempt to organise a system of 
administration which should ^supersede the vague tradi- 
tions of native despotism an;J impose general rules JPor 
the guidance of European officials. * Thtiy were 'of course 
intended to be universal in their application ; but it was 
quickly found that a systom suitable for the government 
of long -settled villages was not appropriate for the 
management of^ nomad tijbcs. Hence ai-ose the necessity 
lor exempting certain tracts from h&rd aad fast rules, 
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ana for entrusting the officials in charge of them with 
a wider discretion. The hill tribes of Southern Bengal 
were the first example of a Non-regulation Districti(l 820). 
As time went on, and large areas v)f fresh tcri'itoiy were 
accpiired by conquest, it was similarly thought unadvis- 
ablc to imi)Ose a I'igOrous system of administration u])on 
new subjects. The firet Opvcrnors were often military 
men, who iii^intained Qrder by the agency of their staff 
officers. The Regulations in force in the old JVovinccs 
were not so perfect that it might not seem i)ossible to 
■dfivisc a better system altoge?thcr dr- novo. Again, the 
number of covenanted civilians was limited ; and it was 
a jtradition of tlie Indian sei*vicc that the liegulations 
could be adminiibtcred only l)y civilians. Through all 
these causes it has come about that all recently-acquired 
Provinces belong to the Noa-regulation ty])e. The Pun- 
jab, as organised by the two Lawrences, affords the most 
cons})icuous example. The Central Provinces are also 
Non-rcg^ilation ; so is British Burmab ; so is Assam ; so 
is Sind, which is attached to Bombay. Madras is the 
only presidency throughout which the Regulation System 
may be said to prevail uniformly, though even in Madras 
the hill tribes of the north are treated acbofding to a 
less rigid system. 

Of late years the practical importance of the distinc- 
tion between Regulation and Non -regulation has tended 
to diminish, as the entir6' pojiulation has grown habitu- 
ated to the English rule, and as various codes of pro- 
cedure have been enacted for the whole empire. But 
a few important points of difference still remain. First, 
in Non-regulation Districts tbjp executive and judicial 
functions arc united in Ihe same hands ; in Regulation 
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Districts the Colley tor, and the Judge are two 5epaaate 
persons, in distinct departments of the service. Secondly, 
Non-reguktiop#Districts may be distinguished by ihe title 
of Deputy-Commissioiier, which takes the place of Collec- 
tor. Thirdly, the highest appointments are not confinctV 
to the covenanted sci-vice, but are op?4'|i tojnilitary officers 
on the stair and to uncovenanted civilians. . 

As has been already statc(!, tlie f*rovinte is 4ihd highest 
unit in Indian administration, as* the District is the 
lowest. Theor^^tically the two presid(?ncies of Madras 
and l>oml)ay enjoy a larger show of ipdcpenicnce ; bu^ 
in practice the Viceroy does notdnterfcre any more with 
the Coveriiois of the rest, though* these arc supposed to 
be 01 dy his dei'flities. The autonomy pf each lh‘ovince 
is marked ])y its peculiarities of administration. It has 
its own land system, which jio one not bred to it can 
attem])t fully to comprehend. It has c.crtain special 
features in the organisation of its executive which are 
sure to be scrupulously cherished. Probably it has a 
language (or at least a dialect) of its own, and some spccAl 
castes or laces. Its officials are peraianently stationed 
within its limits, and come to rggard it as their adopted 
home, l.’i this way a sort of local ^sjml dc tvrps has sprung 
np wliich, it must •be admitted, is stronger among the 
Purojicans tJiaii in the native element. Still, the Province 
seems to sui)ply a centre round which the sentiment of 
nationality may somc*day gaffer. • 

The tendency of recent reforms has Jieci; to foster this 
nascent germ of iwovincial life. The Viceroy, seated 
with his court at distant Simla diiiing the greater part 
of Iflic year, lias become less of an aotive administrator 
*iiid more of a general controller. -^It his duty to^ 
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Joojc after the common concerns^ of the whole empire 
and to balance rival interests.^ The actual work of 
stipiulating improvement must be left to the several 
Goveniors. With this increase of responsibility has come 
pcrcq)tiblc increase of ^power. Under the Company 
a Provincial Gpvc'^tior was little better than he had 
been under ijhc Mughals — a tax-gatherer for the central 
authority. JIc bad the odium of levying the revenue, but 
none of , the legitimate pleasurejf of spending it ; ho could 
not remit a farthing or employ an addit'onal policeman 
without express sanction from above. He was respon- 
sible for good government, but had neither the authority 
nor the money to effect reforms. Lord Mayo was the first 
Vfccroy to take a stej) towards decentralisation, and each 
of his successors has moved further in the same direction. 
C/ontrol ovor the purse is the secret of all power ; and 
the su})rcme govcriinient has now parted with some of 
this control in fayour of the Provincial Governors. They 
still pay all into the Inii)erial treasury ; but a (jcilain 
* proportion is now refunded to them for local objects, and 
they are authorised to devise new sources of revenue 
which shall not be taken from them. Provincial finance 

•j 

is the keystone of provincial progress. 4s jnight be 
expected, the rich Province of Bengal has hitherto pro- 
fited most from the freedoir allowed to it. 



CHAPTER yi. 

TflE FINANCIAL ADMINfSTRATlON. 

The finances of India foim a rcjicllent and^vdxjed sul)-^ 
joct, which it is impossible to ^discuss adequately, anef 
imiiossible altogether to omit. We shall not attempt to 
reconcile all tlu difficulties or to cx])lain all the details. 
Speaking roughly, the average gross* revenue and the 
average gross cxpcuiditure each amount tr^ about 60 
millions sterling a year. Olathe gi’oss revenue about 20 
millions or two-sixths arc derived from the land-tax, 10 
millions more from opium, and another 10 millions from 
railways, irrigation, jiost office, and such like ifcmuncijt-- 
tive services. Deducting these items, the total actually 
raised by taxation is reduced to about 20 millions a year, 
or about 2s. per liead of population. Whether this 
incidence should be considered heavy or light must 
dc]jend upon the estimate wg may fonn of the standard 
of wealth among the j)eoi>lc. The gross expenditure is 
not so easily analysed*. It m^^st by enough to state ttiat 
the, amiy costs IG millions, that the interest of the debt 
amounts to 5 millions, and that about T) millions more 
arc annually expended u^)on public works. The total 
amount of thp debt is about 150^ millions, bearing 
interest at the average rAte of perjienk 
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fjarge figures of this kind cannot be made to yiek 
their true lesson without a goo(j deal of manipulation. 
Fo^ many reasons Indian accounts are specially confus- 
ing. They arc always kept in the currency of inpccs, 
ffhd the rupee ^ is, for coi^venience, taken as» worth two 
shillings. The nip^e is a silver coin, weighing exactly 
180 grains, and containing 1C5 grains of fine silver. Its 
intrinsic*’vaiue ifs- about Is. lid.; but its exchange value 
varies witli ^ne ratio of silver to gold, and has been 
known to fall as iow as Is. 6d. The difference between 
,the exchange value of the rupee and the arbitrary value 
of two shillings, when multiplied by the number of 
rupees which the Indian Government has to pay in 
Erfgland, constitutes the item of ‘Goss*- by exchange,’’ 
which no’w figures so prominently in Indian accounts. 
This item ‘dn recent j'ears has averaged about 2^ 
millions sterling. Of course it is not really a loss but 
only a matter of account. If India had no payments to 
make in England the item would disappear. But the 
K^vernuient annually requires to pay' about 15 millions 
in -England — partly as interest on debt and railway 
capital, partly for military and other stores, partly foi' 
[)ensions, and partly for general home chajgcs. In 
substance this tribute can only be mf t by the export of 
commodities; but in form* it is remitted by means of 
bills drawn by the Secretary of State on the Indian 
Government, which a^*c s^id in London to bankers and 
merchants who require to make corresponding payments 
in India for the exports that really form the tribute. 

Another source of confusion arises from the changes 
that are perpetually being made in the form of the 
►Indian accounts, pr^ventivg confparison of one year with, 
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another. But wha^ is# of most importance to Co con- 
sidered is the difference between the duties of the )State 
in Indif^ and in England. In England the State conducts 
tlio Inisiness of the j)dst office and the toIegra])hs, bu^ 
nothing else? The Indian St;*te is the •owner of the' 
entire country, a great manufacturer 6f opium and salt, 
a maker and worker of raihyjiys and canals, maker of 
roads and bridges — and gcncralf}^ the jjropiOter of all 
kinds of material improvement. The revenue, therefore, 
is swollen by refieipts from all these sources, y,nd the 
exj^enditure hardly less. 

The incidence of taxation dt^mands a more minute 
examination. About one-third of the whole gross revenim 
is derived from the land-tax, which yields 20 millions 
a year. That a share in the produce of the soil should 
be reserved to the State is#a rule foiin<l universally 
prevalent throughout the East. Where all alike live 
from agriculture no more just form of taxation is con- 
ceivable. Whether it be called rent or not is imujateriaL 
From the point of view of political economy it is nd> 
rent, provided that the rate of assessment be less than a 
rack rent. As a matter of fact, it is everywhere much less 
than a rack rent. In some cases a second rent is paid by 
the actual cultivatoil?. From time immemorial the pcojdc 
have been accustomed to yield a jiortion of their crops 
to their immediate ruler. It was the klughal emperev’s 
who founded a system of laiffi administratioiv, under 
which this share of the crops due to* th« immediate 
ruler became a fixed tril^nte, i)ayal)l(^ to the centi’al 
authority. In Muhammadan times CTOVcrnors were practi- 
cally* identical A\1th tax-collectors ; tbe^^dlole machinery 
of administration, such as it \fas, wais orgtinised witli 

E 
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this sofe object. The English inlieiited this machinery, 
but found themselves imable to* make it work. Both in 
Bvjngal and in 'Madras the early attemfits to enforce a 
vegular payment of the land revenue were unsuccessful. 

' In Bengal the* difficulty tfas evaded rather than solved 
by the Permanvjiit'^ettlement of Lord Coniwallis (179^.1), 
which converted revenue -collectors into landlords, and 
sold the Icyersionaiy ‘interests of the State, without 
much legard to the . cultivator, in exchange for the 
prospect of regiilar jjayment. To this^ day the Bengal 
'^'ovenimciit looks only to iho or landholder, to 

pay a demand fixed ifearly a ccntuiy ago ; the actual 
cultivators are mere tenants and sometimes only tenants 
at will. This may be convenient for the State, and 
})lcasantly suggestive of English land tenure; but it is 
certainly not the traditioiml system of India. 

In Madras the attempt made in the eai’ly years of the 
present centuiy to create a similar body of lantllords 
rosulteij ill failure. Mainly through the }>(n\sonal in- 
fluence of Sir Thomas Munro another system was 
adopted, which is in theory the most equitable that 
could be devised, thoug?i none the less an innovation on 
’ native customs. This is the myativan systenr, according 
to w'hich the State recognises no one but the occupier of 
cultivated land, and assesses him, or rather his fields, upon 
certain recognised principles. The assessment is called 
the “ settlement ” — a wofd which lies at the root of every 
explanation • )f land tenure in India. The process iS one 
of extreme elaboration. It involved first a survey of the 
entire area of cultivable land, then an estimate of the 
produce and of the value of that produce with reference 
to all the ciFCuma*,anccs,‘'and finally an apportionment of 
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the share which should* equitably belong*to the Sta^e. 
In early days the operation was conducted roughly', and 
the assessment Vas often fixed too high-; but after lar-ger 
experience and more accuracy of appraisement a systeiw 
has been ai’rived at which has placed the ^iltivatoi- in a 
position of competence and seen n't}'. * * 

Bombay enjoys a settlemei^t tenui’O similar'^ to ^hat of 
Madras, though not so universally spread.* ^t diiiers 
mainly in tliat th(‘. assessmdfnt is lAore ri^oi'ously* levied 
without niference to the varying circumstances •(jf the 
occiipi(ir. The settlemcnt^holds good* ft)r a^ term of 
thii-ty years onl} . The same tenn ,of thirt}' years ])re- 
vails in the gi’ej^ter ])art of the Noi'tliAVest ri’ovinccs^ 
throughout the Punjab, and throughout the Central 
Provinces. Idiese are the most I’ccent acquisitions of 
British cfrnquest, and have <1 land system tliat was 
clahoi'ated by men of lai'ge Imlian ex])ei*ience. The 
village is here the unit, not the holding oi* the field. 
The* assessment is leaded upon the owiuns of the villagi^, , 
who may be cither landloi’ds in the Knglish sense, or ' 
]Kiasant proprietors with separate rights, or a village 
community. But the most imtJOrtant feature of the 
settlement is that it not only assesses the Govcnimcnt 
M*evenue, but also fixes and records the cntii-c body of 
l)rivate rights over the land in ^lie village. It is like the 
court roll of a manor, as.it used,to be kept in early day« 
— and a good deal besides. I lore, *again, is a System 
which* though diflcriiig widely from the Madl*as system, 
is not less adapted to ‘promote security and competence, 
and is certainly much nearer the traditfons of the people. 
Oudh has a system of its oyn, derived from the pacifica- 
tioh that followed on the Mutiny, *by whhih thb talulcdars,^ 
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or local potentates, were for th^ m8st guaranteed in the 
possession of large estates, witli even greater power than 
tlie zammdars of -Bengal The remote little Prf)vince of 
^"Assam, where cultivation is stiU very backward, has 
likewise a peculiar system, somewhat resembling the 
raijatwarl of Macll’as but much more simple. In British 
Burmj^h, for the same reason, the land-tax is very light 
and the system very fimple. 

Tlilfe brief sketch of the fand sj’^stem of India (inade- 
quate as it is) affords a striking example of the con»- 
plcxity of the administration — of its variations in the 
different Provinces, ami of its minuteness of detail, 
^rhe general result is a land-tax of ^bout 20 millions 
a year, which “goes into the Imperial treasury after 
deducting costs of collection. This represents an aver- 
age of about 2s. per bead of the total population, 
and also about 2s. per cultivated acre. The actual 
rate of assessfaient varies considerably, according to the 
fertility of the soil and other artificial advantages ; but 
the average share of the gross produce taken by the 
State is about six per cent. The proportion of the 
gross jjroduce exacted* by the Mughal Government was 
one-third, or thirty-three per cent. The natural conse- 
quence of this lenience of assessment has been to allow 
the growth of private property in land, which hardly 
existed under native nUe. Th,e value of the laud to its 
owner ‘inust he just the clifference between the rate of the 
governnieift assessment and a rack rent. In liciigal, 
under the permanent settlement,' this difference is verj^ 
great, and is sonletimcs divided among a long chain of 
suhoi-dinate tenure holders. As this difference represents 
^proi)erty \fhich^\!he holder can either sell, or mortgage. 
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or realise from an ^dertenant, so also it» forms a sut> 
stantial guarantee to tile State for the i*ecovcry of 
arrears. » Wher6 the assessment is ligiit, default ifi 
payment is almost unknown. 

The revenue derived from Opium doe» not require 
much consideration liere. Whatevei* iti^ other faults 
may be, it is assuredly not a Viirdeq upon the* people of 
Indiii. Economically sj^caking, il^is a coniyif^ution to 
the Indian excliequer by the Chinese, rendered i^^ssible 
the mono 2 )oiy which India possesses of tlye^ finer 
qualities of the drug. If lAie taste of the Chiftese were 
to change, or if India were to lose*its monoi)oly from any 
cause, the opium^revenue would be lost. It is levied iij 
two ways. In Bengal, or more strictly. speaking in the 
neighbourhood of I^atna and Benares, the j^rowth of 
the poj>])y plant is a State monopoly. The pre])aration of 
the drug is conducted by a department of the State ; and 
the net revenue represents the difference) between the 
cost of production |^nd the price that can be ggt from^ 
the Chinese, or rather from Calcutta merchants trading* 
with China. Throughout the rest of British territory 
the cultivation of poppy is prohilitcd. But pop] )y grows 
luxuriantly in some of the native states of Malwa or 
Central India ; aniT here also it is prepared for the 
(Chinese market, the duty in tlus case being levied when 
it crosses the British frontier^ on the way to Bombay. 
In this latter case the rate of *duty is fLxed freJm time 
to time according to the price in the open market at 
Calcutta. * • 

The duty on salt produces a net fevenuo of about 6 
millions sterling.* It is thp one impost Vhich reaches the 
edtire population, not excluding She na’ive states. Like 
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almost all ot^ier commodities, 6alt> was the subject of 
taxation under native rule ; bilt the high rate of duty 
tiiat now ])revails is of British invention, being one of 
tthe means contrived by Clive to raise the ])ay of the 
civil service ^iid ])lace 'its members above cornii)tion. 
The duty is still collected in various ways — on Cheshire 
salt impoHcd at Calcutta, pn licensed salt-pans along the 
entire ea^^ccvTi coast, special manufacturing depots in 
Bombay, at tlie salt lakes of^Eajputana, and at the salt 
mountains in the northern Punjab. The great reform 
of Sir John Straehey has recently tended to equalise the 
rate of duty at these dllfercnt centres of collection. The 
standard rate is now Its. 2-8 per 7nmunJ, or about 7s. a 
hundredweight,, which may be taken as about twelve- 
fold the cost price. In other words, salt, a prime neces- 
sary of life, is taxed in India at the same rate as tobacco 
is taxed in England. It has been calculated that each 
family of thrc\3 persons pays for salt duty Is. 9d. i)ei‘ 
annunij^ or about four days^ wages pf a labouring man 
•and his wife. 

The excise duties, which yield a net revenue of 
about 2i millions sterling, stand in no need of 
justification. They are levied solely upon spirituous 
liquors and intoxicating drugs, at a comparatively high 
rate, which is intended as much to check consumption 
as to produce revenue. It has not been found possible 
to tax tobacco and pdn hr betel leaf, both of which are 
used by all •■classes of men and women throughout the 
country. 

Customs have teased to be an important item in the 
Indian Budget since the last ,of the duties on imported 
cotton goods wae repealed. About li millions stdr- 
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ling is all that cu£l;oms now hnng in, of wliicli about 
one million comes from fin export duty on rice, and the 
remainder from*imi)ort duties on European li({uoi‘s and 
on metals. The duty on rice has been justified by th^ 
argument tHat British Burmlih possesses a practical* 
monopoly of the rice trade of the woAdj* The customs 
duty on liquors will probably always continue, together 
with the countervailing excise* ^d uty ;* bi^t » with this 
single excejition India mty shortly be expected to set 
an cxam])lc to tAc world of absolute fre5 traile. , 

Stamps yield about 3 millions stcrlini^ sliowing * 
an incidence of 3jd. per head •of population. As iti 
England, this is a coinjilex item ; but it may be roughly 
stated that two -thirds of the total js derived from 
judicial fees (being thus a tax on litigation), and the 
remainder from stamps jiropey on deeds of transfer and 
commercial documents. 

There remains a petty item of assessed taxes amount- 
ing to about half aynillion sterling. Tliis rejiresents all 
that is left of the attempt to reintroduce the income-ta5c|k 
abolished under Lord Northbrook’s viceroyalty. There 
can be no doubt that the rich trading classes have pros- 
liered greatly under British nile, and equally no doubt 
that they escape •almost entirely from our system of 
taxation. There is in India* no direct taxation, corre- 
sponding to our income-tax, our probate duty, qur 
h?gacy and succession duties. •But,* on the other hand, 
it sllould be recollected that England is.the^nly country 
in the world that df)cs tolerate direct taxes. In India 
nothing can be more abhon'cnt to d,hc people than the 
in(]uisitorial ]uT>cedure connected wnth an income-tax. 
All that has been found possibles is to establish a license 
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ta± on trader^, falling at about the^rate of 1} per cent 
on their incomes. All income^ of less than Es. 500 a 
year are exempt;, and this limit may ftiiriy be^said to 
^incide with £200 in England. It results that only 
about 250,000 traders in*all are subject to the tax. 

Eailways ahd inigation works natui’alJy fall to be 
treated in -connection witl^ finance, for the accounts of 
both arc ihejuded in state Budget. Railways were 
introduced into India by Lord Dalhonsie, and were 
originally idanned with a view to milit^y rcciuiremeiits. 
The greatf trunk** lines tliat eonncct Bombay with Cal- 
cutta and Madras, and Calcutta with Delhi, were all 
constructed by julvate companies, to which Govemment 
gave the land h'ec and guaranteed interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. Some of these companies have never 
yet earned as much as 5*|)cr cent ; others eaim now a 
good deal more, and the surplus is divided equally with 
the state. This East India Ihtilway Company, which 
runs upj the valley of the Ganges an^ is also the fortun- 
<ile owner of rich coal-fields, has recently been bought 
up by the state, according to the terms of the on’ginal 
concession. On the wlkole, the guaranteed railways pay 
their way. The total capital ex])ended on them amounts 
to nearly 100 millions sterling, fol which there has 
been laid about 6000 mifes of l)road-gauge line. The 
second class of railways, foiown as state railways, dates 
from the time of Bold Mayo. They have all been con- 
structed directly by the state from its own resouVccs, 
though some of them are worked by the ])rivate com- 
panies. For the most part they are feeders to the trunk 
railways, or subordinate lines filling tip gaps in* the 
original schecne. «iFor the most part also they have becli 
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laid on the naiTO^or ni^tre gauge. For^ilJ these rcafeons 
their working has not yet been made remunerative. Yet 
a thijid class ^of railways has been caHed into cxistiTace 
more recently. These are to ]>o constructed by private 
companies, to which Gov&*nment^ concedes certailf 
I)rivileges, and also guarantees interest?, but only at the 
lower rate of 4 per cent and for a, limited i)Criod. 

Iirigatioii has already been described ^s^ic primary 
condition upon wliich agriculturft depends in iimny i)arts 
of India. Mos? frequently it is managei by the enterprise 
of the cultivators thcmjReIvcs, who ^lig wc^ls or ljuild* 
tanks, clear out channels or tlirow np eml)ankmcnts, as 
the local circuyistances require. But in some places irri- 
gation schemes on a grand scale havo been undertaken 
by the state. These schemes are of two kinds : either a 
river is diverted by a weir ifito a new channel so as to 
water the tract parallel to its bed before left l)aiTen, or 
it is spread by the same means over*a delta so as to 
drench a soil natiyally fertile. The former is tl^e luetl^od^ 
of I^ortheni India, the latter the method of the easte*n 
coast. How much has been expended u])on these irri- 
gation works, and how much* ])rolit they return, it is 
iinj)()ssible to calculate accurately, for the accounts are 
mixed u}) with ""those of land revenue. That some 
irrigation schemes pay hanclsomely is beyond dispute; 
but it should also \te statgd that the two companies 
which attempted to construct smilar worl^ of their 
own have both ended in financial failure.* The Govern- 
ment, as universal landlord and as protector against 
famine, can afford costly expcrimeHits which would ruin 
private individuals. 



CHAPTER VIL 

■TVIE EFPECTS OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

Havino given a brief Sketch of tlie countiy and the 
people and of the system of administration as seen from 
without, it reraaips to combine these two (hiscnptioiis 

and to endeavour to form an estimate of the results of 

! 

British rule in India. The^ifficulty of such an attempt 
will be appreciated best by those who have studied the 
facts for themscKes. The books and articles that have 
recently .been written about India arc legion, and as 
bewildering by their diflcrences as by their number. To 
keep a clear head amid this chonis of discordant voices 
might seem a hopeless •task. Nevertheless, the duty 
must not be shirked of endeavouring to give an answer 
to the most momentous question that an Englishman 
can ask himself — Ought the^natives of India to thank us 
for our i)rescncc in their country and for what we have 
done there ? 

Nothing ccmld be conceived more divergent than the 
statements of the two schools of opirfion on the subject. 
On the one hand, wfe have a clever band of pessimist 
critics, who arc able to produce a clouU of alarming 
figures, and who hy/c conlpelled attention by the bitter-'* 
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ness of their di^ribes. According to, them, Incfia is 
being exploited by Englishmen for their own benefit ; 
the selfishness of the governing class is only equalled by 
their ignorance ; the revenue system is an exaction, ^iid 
the judicial system licensed f^e country is ex- 

hausted by its exjiorts and the soil worn out ; the peoide 
are ever on the verge of starvation, and in permanent 
bondage to the moneylenders. ' 

On the other haiid,»we have the optimi.s* views of 
official circlcsf which sound too pleiisant tg lie time. 
Much is said of the Pax Jlntniinira, which lU/tiOnly guards 
India from the very fear of intasion, but. also quells dis- 
order and maintains justice throughout the land. Mjich 
is said of the patenial kindness oi the Government, 
which lavisluis millions to avert or assuage famine, 
constructs irrigation worhs and railways, subsidises 
education broadcast, and confers rights of property upon 
the poorest cultivators. We hear, tt)o, of commerce 
advancing by Icjjps and bounds, of revenue jnereasing^ 
despite reductions of taxation, of great public AvorkWu 
balance a moderate national debt, of new industrial en- 
terprises fostered by the state, and of a })()pulatiou 
steadily gi’owing in numbers. 

It is not nedSssaiy to dispute here the allegations of 
either side. After making considerable allowance for 
high colouring, we might j»ossibly agree to admit Jiioth 
sets of facts, and should yet be no'ncaror to a satisfactoy 
cohclusion. As in all political discussions^ the real issue 
turns upon the pbint o£ view from which the facts are 
regarded. That we ought never fb have gone to India 
at all, and tli&t our alien rule therfi cannot be right — 
those are the sentiments that supply the* standjioint of 
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tho jJessimsts. .The consciousness thifc highly-educated 
English gentlemen arc not likely to turn into tyrants, 
aiid'become knaves or fools, when transported to another 
clime, is the justification for those who are content to 
Ju;cept the official view. Tb the former we have to urge 
that practical politicians must accept facts. India belongs 
to England; and until that, connection is severed, the 
great wroiig'(if it be a wyong) must not blind us to the 
more or less of good that we are# doing there. So, again, 
with the latter juarty. Granting that Eliglishmcn will 
do their dutj, still v^e ought to waitch the rulers of India 
luore vigilantly than wc sHtch our o^vu rulers, for they 
are^far off and irrcs])onsible. 

Leaving for the.jircseiit the broad question of moral 
right and wrong, let us examine some of the subordinate 
matters upon which the two ‘schools of opinion differ so 
widely. And fii'st, has the material condition of the 
])oople been made better by a century of British rule ? 
J^^or a rigl;t answer to this question it is not enough to 
eoAipare the state of India at tho time when the Mughal 
empire had fallen to pieces with the state of India as it 
now is. Wo must attempt to form a concej)tion of Avliat 
native rule —Hindu or Muhammadan — generally was 
through a series of generations ; and 6vcr against that 
historical picture wc must set the picture of an ideal 
British province — ^pure Orientalism by the side of im- 
ported civilisation. 

In Indian history nothing is more striking than the 
contrast between the instability of thrones and the j)cr- 
manence of social conditions. Dynasties succeed one 
another with bevuldering rapidity; capital lities arc built 
and as quicklj" aba;ndonod; but the life of the village 
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— its agriciilturcf and simidc handicrafts — ^gocS on 
absolutely unchanged* through ccnturiek Ecal history 
begins with the Miihamniadan invasion ; but even befoi o 
that time we have abundant evidence to show that J-lie 
earl}^ Hindu kingdoms had their own vicissitudes, whiA 
were often connected with sectarian (juaiTels. Buddhists, 
Brahmanists, Sivaites, Yishnuvites, Lingayats, and Jains 
used to settle points of religious ortlurlifxy* with the 
sword. The Musalmai^ introduced a new fi»ith and a 
set of alien nders. 'J'heir rej^eated crescentad^s through 
India were marked by* much bloodshed ;ind outrage*; 
and when they had settled down as coii(pieroi*s, tlicy 
were often guilty of intolerance and rii])ine. But, from 
a broad point*of view, it cannot be sajd to have mattered 
much to the general population whether they were nded 
by Muhammadans or Hindus. Many of the Muhamma- 
dan rulers were of Indian blood ; all became Indians. 
Tlie collection of revenue was more iigoi’ously enforced 
under the Mughjils, but the system of taxation was still 
the old native one. Setting aside, then, the freq'u^nt 
recurrence of dynastic change, we may assume tliat 
the material condition of tlu) people at any one time 
is ty])ical of what it w^as at every time. 

All early visiTln’s to India (ireek, Araliian, or Italian 
— marvelled at the liigh diij^ree of ci\ilisation which the 
Indians had attained. Crowded cities, laborious^ agri- 
culture, skilful manufacture’??, bfisk commeroe, graceful 
architecture — all these arc indigenous t# the soil. As 
in ancient Egypt* or argeient Babylonia, many centuries 
of traditional culture had iiroduccfl a social organisation 
that was enfincntly adapted to the race and to the 
country. From the inducftrial ^oint* of view, this 
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orgafiisation wai^capa})le of prodiicing'^tlic great results 
that remain to this day ; from the' moral side it satisfied 
the 'heeds of human .nature, if it did not sthnulate t<Jiem; 
poVtically, it was not progressive. Social life, indeed, 
^as more varied jn thoso'^ days than it is fjow. The 
iiumerons native* courts were so many centres for the 
satisfaction of anil )ition and the encouragement of enter- 
prise. All tiio a-rts flourished, and with them urban life. 
Colonies of workmen settled in Mic large towns, and ac- 
(piired a s^lvill in manipulation that sccinf^ wonderful at 
the present < day. » Traders and bankers accumulated 
wealth, which thc}^ could*' not have done had property 
been altogcthei' insecure. During the (iighteenth ciuitury^ 
Surat was the great emporium of trade with Ihirope ; 
and the estimates of its population at that time vary 
from 400,000 to 800,000 souls. When Clive entered 
Murshidabad, the ca[ntal of Bengal, in 1757, ho wrote 
of it : — “ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as 
the city of^ London, with this difference, that there are 
imiividuals in the first possessing infinitely greater pro- 
perty than in the last city.^* In 16 (>4, Sivaji, the great 
IVlahratta leacler, pillaged* Surat, and is said to have 
carried off a booty of 1 million sterling. The Peacock 
Throne of Shah »lahan (1628-58) was^ valued by the 
jeweller, Tavernier, at 61 millions. When Nadir Shah, 
the Persian, sacked Delhi in 1729, his plunder was esti- 
mated at 9 millions. The '‘English gains after Plassoy 
were more thaiii 2 millions. 

But it may be argued that si]ch great accumulations 
of wealth are not incotisistcnt with general poverty. Of 
this poverty wo have no evidence. know that 

Akbar managol to^j’aiso k net revenue of more than 
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40 millions stcrMg from an area co^nsideraLly *1088 
than that of British India; and this rcvenlie was doubled 
under ^lis successors. Mughal ministers were, no d()i>f>t, 
extortionate ; but these figures could not possibly hav'e 
b(i(in maintained over a series ‘Of years^rJess agriculture* 
Iiad been flourishing and the peo])le w'ell-to-do. India 
pj'obalily reached her zenith of j)rosperity during the 
seventeenth century. After t^lie deaBi yf»Atu'angzeb 
(1707) anarchy began; ihe ravages of the I^ahrattas 
caused widespr^id distress, and it inustlie admitted that 
tlie first generation of English rulers helped V) drain the ■ 
country of its inherited riches. But the natural resources 
(d India were as actively developed under native nile as 
they have everliieen since. The culti\ ation of so fertile 
a soil must always leave a large smplus, which was thiui 
retained in the country to support a vai iety o*f ranks and 
handicrafts. It was the nnuiufactured wares of India, 
not its raw products, that first attracteil European 
traders. The fine muslins, the rich silks and l)rocades, 
the harmonious cotton prints, w^ere long the desjiair'f^ 
our own manufacturers. 

Agriculture has undergone ,no change in India for 
centuries. The traditional methods, Ihough simple, are 
excellently adapted to the soil and to the climate. Our 
model farms have taught thd^ native cultivators nothing, 
nor have we introduced a single new cro]), except in 
some parts the potato. Millots over the larger half of 
the •country, rice in the rainy lowlands, .and, wheat in the 
dry north-west, have always been the staple food grains, 
with a variety of pulses, pot hei^3s, condiments, and 
oilseeds. The* peasants know with minute accuracy 
when to sow and when to reap iheir successive harvests ; 
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nor‘ are' they so ignorant as has beon thought of the 
practice of totsCuon and of manuring. But above every- 
thKig else they dei)end upon the water- supi)ly.^ This 
thgy have learned of themselves to husband and direct, 
* whether by mcrjis of canals, or tanks, or wtills, or em- 
bankments. Many of the ancient works dis 2 )lay no 
mean engineering skill, and the most successful British 
undertakings, have been" those that follow native lines. 
Natural calamities, or rather overwhelming catastrophes, 
occurred then as* now. Droughts, floods., and cyclones, 

■ occasionally swept away harvest and man and beast ; 
but as regards temporacy scarcit}^, it may be doubted 
whether it was not more easily borne under the simple 
conditions of those days. On the other hand, the list of 
former causes of famine included war. 

That the entire surface of India has never before been 
so densely i)opulated as at the present time may be 
admitted. But .it is not so certain that the richer, tracts 
now support more than they once did. The recent 
ijjicrease has chiefly been in p^o^^'nces wdiere there is 
abundance of waste land ; and even of this waste land 
it must be recollected that much had been cultivated at 
some previous period. The case of Oudli should induce 
us to distrust vague statements abott the growth of 
population under British** rule. That p^o^^nco was 
annexed in 185G on the ground of intolerable misgovem- 
ment. In the following yl6ar the Mutiny broke out, and 
for more thaij tw/3lve months civil war raged in every 
district. \Ve should expect therefore to find the 
number of the peo 5 )lc, if not small, at least rapidly 
increasing. But the actual figures, so fav as they show 
anything, show t^e actual converse. The fii'st census 
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of Oiidli was taken jin 1868, only ten years after the 
Mutiny, and it gave a tttal of 11,220,235 souls, being 
468 per square <niile, or more than 1 to every* culti- 
vated acre. This was by far the greatest density in 
India, tliat oi Bengal being onjy 383, ail^ that of the 
North-Western Provinces being 378. 'lljit this is not 
all. The second census of Oudli was taken in 1881, and 
showed an increase of less tA an •200,000 solids, er only 
1*6 ])er cent in thirteen years, as compared •with an 
increase of 35 p'^r cent in British Biiruah, and of 25 
])er cent in the Central Provinces. No^famim^ oV’otlier 
cxce]>tional event had intervened.. From this we learn 
two things — first, that a province scarcely recovered 
from native, misr Ale and all the horrors of war could yet* 
maintain a man to every acre ; and second, that the 
increase under British CrovemT^ent has been insTgnificant, 
])robably not greater tlian the increase of cultivation. 
It is evident from these figures that n^itivc rule (or 
misrule, if the jdiraso be preferred) is not ineoiiiiiatible 
with a dense popnlafion. The truth is that tlie jiopular* 
tion of India (like that of every other country) will 
always be just as dense as the circumstances permit an<l 
never any denser. In India emigration is not one of 
the circumstances Jhat have to be considered. Agri- 
culture, indeed, is there the side circumstance. Where 
waste land permits, population increases fast, only less 
fast than in America ; •elscwlibie it*inci*eases sl^iwly, if 
at all. 4’he cause that here iirevcnts the increase 
(directly or indirectly) is simply want of food This 
must ever be so where agricultinjp forms the sole 
occupation of tlye people; and just jri proportion to 
tl^ degree that other industries (fisted in the old days. 
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SO had the population a larger margin within which to 

increase. 

„ AYhcn wo turn to the material condition of the 
people under British rule, wo find the primary prin- 
ciples revcrsQjil. The central govemmeni has hccome 
stable, while the rural j)Opulation seems to be losing its 
secular equilibriuiiL We have introduced into India 
the Eitropean conception ‘ of a state, with a minutely- 
organised administration, blocked by in*esistible force. 
This we have done deliberately, under 'the honest l)elicf 
that we vero tliercl)y conferring the gieatest of political 
benefits. But we have unawares i)()urcd new wine into 
old bottles. The change has indeed been slow, and is 
* r)y no moans yet finished. The first few generations of 
English rulers left things pretty much to take their 
course. They attc;mi)tod|. with more or less success, to 
fit themselves into their Oriental surroundings. In their 
time the condition of the people must have been almost 
the same as under native mle, except that local courts 
HO longer afforded opjiortunities t(^ the energetic and 
employment to artisans. But within the last thii-ty 
years a revolution has been wrought in the vie^vs of the 
Governors and in the condition of the governed, wliich 
is proceeding with accelerated rapidity. The revolution 
dates from the ci)och of Eord Dalhousie, who carried out 
into practice his doctrine that the blessings of Biitish 
nile should be forced vipon th'e people. The theory 
implied in this doctrine received a temporary clicck from 
the Mutiny. It has since been indirectly stimulated by 
the results of stoa,mships and railways, and directly by 
the most active English administrators' 

The consequences may be seen everywhere, but more 
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especially in the lan& system, for this is ;the one point 
of our administration tliat is felt in every home. As 
has bccjii already stated, the land system varies in the 
different provinces, hut the more important features ajp 
common to (A^ery province hut Bengal, p ^Phe assessment 
is struck after a most elaborate calculfition, and the 

avcrai!;e rate cannot he thought high in consideration of 

, 0 ^ 0 .^ ^ 

the increase of price that has taken place. it is fixed 
for a long term of years^ with the object of allowing 
the occupier to^ derive any profit from the probable 
increment. No Irish farmer could* ask lor more, 
yet the results have not ans\'^ered the cxpe(;tatioii. 
Over large tracts the cultivating class is not only im- 
poverished but Aemoralised; hardly anywhere can they 
be said to be prosperous. It has lart^ly been argued 
that the evil is caused by T*j!ck-reiiting. If that were 
all, it could be easily remedied. It is caused by the 
introduction of a rigid system, to which t^u^ people were 
not accustomed. Under native nde th(^ assessm^iiit was 
l»robably no less high, and occasionally it may have been 
extract(Ml by toiture ; but custom allowed it to vary with 
the jiroceeds of the harvest, and there w’as always a 
chance of evasion and, in the last resource, of flight. The 
insistence even of*a Mughal tax-gatherer was temiiered 
by a r(jgard for future supplies.* According to our theory, 
bad years ought to bo set off against good; but t^ic 
simple husbandman is unable dd kdbp for himself even 
the profits of good years. He is permanently under the 
power of the inoncytender^who is the only person that 
has benefited by a low assessment am^rigorous collection. 
While the reveime officers are compelled to ])roceed 
against the defaulting peasant, Ae jiuljcial .courts offer 
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evVjry facility, to the astute monej^lender, "who knows 
precisely how* and' when to take proceedings. Such is 
the result of the api)lication to India (5f the European 
ipaxinis of fixed taxation and ready justice. The 
mischief, however, has Ifeen recognised h}^ the Govern- 
ment; and three measures of relief are now under 
consideration : (1) To shelter the peasant against his 
naturaf'cifoviy l5y altei'i'ng the law of debt and mortgage 
in his /avour ; (2) To empower the Collectors to post- 
pone apd even remit revenue; (3) To establisli land 
banks under oftijial patronage, which shall bo content 
with a moderate rate^of interest. The aim of these 
^refonns is no less benevolent than wtis the aim of the 
original assessm,ent ; but when the tra'ditional stability 
of village agriculture has once been distui'bed, it is im- 
possible to predict how it»»vill again settle down. 

Take, again, the (piestion of the wealth of the country 
at large. 'I'ho' total population is certainly larger (pro- 
bably, piucli larger) than it has ever been at any ]jrcvious 
. pei’iod, which is equivalent to saying that more land is 
now under cultivation. That the pojmlation is advancing, 
or will advance, too rapidly for the capacity of the soil 
to supiiort it, we do not believe. In a purel}' agi'icultural 
country such dangers have their own 'natural cure. But 
if the security of Ibitisli Ale has allowed the jieople to 
increase, it does not follow that it has promoted the 
general- prosperity. *' Tlnft could only be done in one of 
two ways--* either by producing a distinct rise in the 
standard of living among the, lowest class, or by diverting 
a considei able seetKm of the people from the sole occupa- 
tion of agriculture. It is needless to point out that 
neither of .thes^ things has been done. Competent 
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authorities, indeed, iire of opinion that tlje condition'of 
the lowest class has become worse under British rule. 
Sir Ricjiard Temple expresses himself as doubtful dn 
this point. Dr. W. W. Hunter estimates that one-fify;i 
of the t/otaf population, or 40 million •[lersons, “ go 
througli life on insufficient food.” Tcf improve the 
general standard of comfort ^of tins miserable class is 
lieyond the reach of any cxtcrmfl moasuref^ •^But pos- 
sibly their sole dependence upon agriculture might bo 
modified by the \jreation of other means of liv^ilihood, 
and thus tli(j iiressure on the soil be lesseiiefi. Some- 
thing has already been accomplished in tliis direction. 
And here it becomes important to point out that it is^ 
not dcptmdcnco iijion agriculture gcner.'illy but depend- 
ence U])on the local food croji in particular ^tliat con- 
stitutes the miscliief. A coirtmunity entirely engaged 
in agriculture, or even entirely engaged in raising food 
crops, may be comparatively well-to-do, if not prosperous. 
This may be seen ii^ the case of the Western States of 
America, or even in the case of Biitish Burmah. The 
whole matter turns upon two questions — whetlier the 
cultivators produce more than tlicy consume ? and what 
becomes of the surplus? Throughout India the con- 
ditions vary. lif Buniiah and in parts of Eastern 
Bengal there is a considerable^surplus ; in the irrigated 
tracts of the north-west, in the Madras didtas, and in 
the cotton districts of Bombay and Central India, a fair 
surplus ; in the rest of the country, probablji very little. 
Whether that surjdus takes the form of rice, or jute, or 
wheat, or cotton, is immaterial. Seccflldly, what becomes 
of this surplus ? * That it is practically "all exported does 
nat affect the present argument? We^wanbto find out 
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nctw who enjoy the immediate b^efits of it. These 
might be appropriated by the state, as indeed they are 
to a limited extent, by means of an augmented land- 
t^x and an export duty on rice ; and thus tliey would 
tend to rcliereythe burden of taxation p^()j)er. They 
might be intercepted by landlords in the form of rent ; 
but even under the zamindiiri system of Bengal this 
is hardly® t^ie case to* any appreciable degree. They 
might again be allowed to itemain with the cultivators 
thcmse\vcs, so 'far at least as the ncAi-inteifercnce of 
the state can allow them to remain there ; and this, we 
are glad to believe, happens in Burmah and parts of 
^Bengal. The cultivators here arc probably as well off 
as any peasantry in the world. Their i)rosj)erity is 
evidenced^ by their display of silver ornaiiumts, and 
their i)urchases of clothing. Lastly, and as a subordinate 
alteniative, these surplus profits which tlicj law leaves to 
the cultivators they may by their own folly transfer 
to the ^ moneylenders. We have too much reason to 
fear that this has occurred in the richest portions of 
Bombay. 

A further question,., not unconnected with those we 
have been considering, is concerned with the destination 
of the surplus. Under native nile it was of necessity 
consumed in the country. It went either to support the 
Iqxury of courts, or to encourage local manufactures. 
In cither event it tended to promote variety in political 
and social rlife, Avhich is in itself a good thing. At 
the present time by far the^ larger portion is exported, 
and thus fails to^’ influence* any other people in the 
country than its own producers. To t&lk of this export 
as a drain wpon, India ^is inaccurate. If a Govenimeilt 
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gpends its revenue 6r a landlord his rent^ or a capitalist 
his dividends in a foreign land, such expenditure may 
he termed a loss to the home country. But, as alreaily 
said, the greater part of the surplus we are talking abojit 
does not cohie under any oP these hjjatls. It is sub- 
stantially the property of the peasant, v^hich he barters 
with England for silver and cloth. During the jiast 
forty years, India has consumed Englisli co^^x^n manufac- 
tures to the aggregate value of more than 400*inillions 
sterling and has*absorbed 300 millions of treasuj’c. 

Yet one other aspect of the matter desoi-ves to bo 
mentioned. It is sometimes aMegcd that the exports 
must bo a loss to the country, because in fomcr dayj^ 
the surplus was* not exported but consymed. In so far 
as th(^ surjjlus existed in foimer days, and was^then either 
a])i)ro])T’iated by the state 4r exchanged against local 
manufactures, this argument has some justilication — if 
not from the point of view of political economy, at least 
from that of national well-being. But the real apsM’er to 
it is that the surplus did not exist in former times ’to 
anything like the same extent as now. It has been 
created, not so much by the security of Biitish rule as 
by the extraordinary activity of modern ti’ade. Jute 
has been irn entad, if we may so say, within the last 
thii-ty yeais. Improvemcnts*in means of transport give 
an altogether new value to industry. In an isolated 
country there is little encoura^emeht to increase produc- 
tion, and the bounty of Nature may result ki mere waste. 
When there is no (fxtemtji market a harvest above the 
average becomes an evil mther tharPa benefit. Not only 
%vill part of the crops be left to rot*on the fields, but 
also the excessive cheapness fipsets Jbho simple social 
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ecbnoimy. Of^this many examples' 11 occur to those 
familiar with Indian history. Mr. Lindsay, Sui)ervisor 
of Sylhet in Assam towards the end of the last qentury, 
reported that the rice haiwest in two successive years 
had been so pU^ntiful tHat “ the farmers were totally 
unable to pay their rents.” As late as the year 1870 it 
was recorded in a Bengal Administration Kepoit that the 
peasants oV J)inaj]jur gnimbled because the season was 
too favcvirable. Nor is therfj* any ground for the asser- 
tion soipetimes made that croj^s gl•o^vfl for ex])ort are 
unduly enin\)achiiig upon the area devoted to food. It 
is true that a sudden d<?niand, such as that caused by the 
recent famine in Southern India, may deplete the stores 
of grain wliich every Indian peasant lays up against a 
bad seasoi}. But whore the demand is fairly constant, 
the supi)ly is always deriVed from the su})erfluity. It 
wdll be found universally that the great exporting dis- 
tricts of India arc not only the most prosperous but also 
the least, liable to suffer from scarcity., Eailways, canals, 
arid steamsliips arc probably the most unmix ( m 1 benefits 
that England has conferred upon India ; am I of these we 
arc disposed to place steamships first. 

If we tiini to the classes not engaged in agi’icultui’e, 
we shall j)i()bably be forced to the coifclusion tliat their 
state has not improved under British nrle. The weavers 
haye siiflered conspicuously. From some parts of the 
country this caste h*as almost disappeared, and every- 
where it is«>in a decaying condition. Lancashire has 
attained its 2 )rc-emincnce by annihilating the indigenous 
industry — first by ^)rohibitiv^ duties in England, and 
then by the confpetition of machinery. The recent 
establishment of ,steam^ills at Bombay and clsewhcrb 
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affords a poor compensation for the vanjpty of social life 
once spread through the country. Wfth the weavers 
have ^one tlie numerous caste of dyers. In the fcXime 
way many other handicrafts have suffered eitlier fjom 
the abolition of the native coifrts or from* English rivalry.* 
Carpet-making, fine cmj^roidcry, jcwclh‘ry, metal work, 
the dainasccniug of arms, saddlery, carving, i)apcrmaking, 
even architecture and sculpture, have all <illke decayed, 
lii some cases the change is to be regretted, ii^t only as 
impairing tlic Social economy, but as a*n absolute loss to 
the artistic treasures of the world. Processts Jiave b(».en* 
forgotten, and hereditary apCitudes have fallen into 
disuse, which can now never be restored. An India 
supplying England with its raw products, and in its turn 
(hipendent upon England for all its ino^e imj)Oitant 
manufactures, is not a pictflire that we can expect the 
Indians to contemplate with entire satisfaction. 

What answer, thou, would a witness, with full know- 
ledge and absolut^) impartiality, give to the question whe- 
ther India has benefited by British rule H(j would admit 
t]iatthep()2)ulationhas largely increased, and that the aggre- 
gate amount of human pleasure {or jiain) has been made by 
so much greater. He would admit that the people, both 
on British territory and in states still native, are iirotected 
against the grosser forms of misrule, and against the 
storms of cruelty that used occasionally to sweep through 
the land. Ho would admit tfiat the British Government 
has made strenuous efforts, at least in recent years, to 
ameliorate the condition .of the masses. But he would 
probably doubt whetheJr the gofld results have been 
equal to the ^od intentions. On the general issue he 
*would hardly feel himself justihed in pronouncing a final 
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verdict A Goyernment can easily obstruct prosperity; 
it can do comparatively little to })romote it That must 
de|fend, after all, upon the people themselves. Th^ state 
can^inaintain peace without and justice within. It can 
^avoid harassing* taxation, knd can remove artificial re- 
straints iij)on commerce. But tjicse things are negative 
rather than jiositive. ^ They are the absence of wrong 
rather than*tlj,o j)resence*of right They constitute good 
order. Tliey do not necessarily involve progress. The 
springs of^ national development lie deej) id human nature, 

' and may esmpe the reach of an alien administrator who 
docs not jiossess the divining rod. To introduce the com- 
plex macliineiy of Western civilisation into the simj)le 
society of the East is an experiment of wh*ich the present 
generation c^annot jirudcntly foretell the result. Japan 
is trying this experiment inth its own native agency. 
In India the same experiment is being tried on a far 
grander scale, and the responsibility rests with the people 
of England. 



CHAPTEK VIII. ' 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 

Both in England and in India it is no longer held 
inadmissible to discuss possible changes in the connection 
})etween the t^^o countries. On the pne hand, English- 
men arc growing more conscious of the overwhelming 
burden of empire, and less Confident in their capacity for 
ruling and understanding others. On the other hand, a 
certain section of the Indians are learning, so far as intel- 
lectual instruction can teach them, the nieans^by which 
nations become great and free. AVe are educating our 
subjects to be oui’ equals. It is easy to exaggerate the 
political influence of cducatitm and also the extent to 
which it has as yet spread in India. But men who speak 
better English than most Englishmen, who read Mill and 
Comte, Max Muller and Maine, who occupy vuth dis- 
tinction scats on the judicial bench, who administer 
the affairs of native states w^th many millions of inhabi- 
tants, who manage cotton mills and condiict the boldest 
operations of commerce, .who edit newspapers in English, 
and correspond on equal terms* with the scholars of 
Euro j)e— these can no longer be treated as an inferior 
breed. To argue that tfie vastmiajority of .the people still* 
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remain 'in their primitive condition, or thut, if they have 
changed, they have only become unsettled, is no answer. 
A nation must be judged by its leading c^ass, especially 
wlien that class is in all ini})ortant respects homogeneous 
^vith the rest. The educatdd Indian is only sui)eT’ficially 
Anglicised. Duwng countless generations the race has 
grown into hannony with its environment, and developed 
a national chiv:acter that* may be modified but will not 
bo destroyed l)y foreign infiuofices. The permanence 
of this nj\tional character is the main element of the 
•ruturc with ctvliich •wo have to reckon. To wait until 
India shall have become English would bo to put oil her 
liberation to the Greek Calends. 

The Koyal Ih*oclamation of November I, 1858, issued 
by Lord Cjinning before the Mutiny was entirely 
quelled, has always been re^rded by the Indians as the 
charter of their rights. AVhile it aimoimcod the transfer 
of the Government fi^ora the Company to the Crown, it 
also promised that the ancient usages and customs should 
be jH'eserved inviolate, and that the puldic service should 
bo oj)en to all without regard to caste or creofl. Accord- 
ing to constitutional theory, there is no reason why a 
Hindu or Muhammadan shouhl not be made Viceroy, or 
why white troops should not bo commanded by black 
officers. As a matter of fact, the proportion of natives 
who, enter the covenanted Civil Service now is less than 
it was a few yoai's ago; not more than two or three 
natives have as yet risen to the rank of Collector ; and 
the native army is entirely offipered m its higher ranks 
by Englishmen. Practice is fetronger than precept. 
The personnel of the Government remain^ as predomin- 
antly English, as iji was thirty years ago under Lord 
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Dalhousie. iixsome respects it may bo said to have 
become more English as it has become mcfi*e bureaucratic. 
The old teim “ Angloliidian ” is now almost obsolete ; 
and with it has passed away a -type of Eiiglishiueii who 
were half \)rientaliscd. TluSre is no^lmiger an Infliaiii 
army to produce su(;h men as Malcolm aiid Munro, Henry 
Lawrence and Outrani, who were not the worse officers 
because they could read tlie iftitivc minc^ kkd an open 
book, and liked tlui jiec^de as much as they Aycre liked 
by them. Th« Civil Service has chafiged, though not 
from the same causes. They no longer go^out* as boys, • 
with no dreams of liomc- ambition to distract them from 
their Indian career, 'fhey are alieady men, who have 
])assed througB a university course. The fonner geneiu- 
tion went to India as to an adoj^ted comitry,^ about which 
they had jirobably imbibed Aiany family traditions. The 
])rcsent generation go into temi)orary exile, meaning no 
doubt to work hard and do their duty, but meaning 
no less to save all they can and to come back as often 
and as soon as possible. Railways, steamers, and llu*. 
Suez Canal have brought India within three weeks of 
England. The same agenciijs that have so greatly 
stimulated trade have also seriimsly impaired the 
efficiency of tho» administration, by means of “privilege- 
leave” and “ actiiig-ai)poin1!»iients.” The concentration 
of dej>artmcnts in the provincial cairitals and ^ the 
annual migration to tluj fiifls ” tend in the same direc- 
tion. The initiative of the individual pfficer is now 
less, felt than the* pressure of the machine. It is not 
that the comjretitivc syitcni send* out worse men than 
nomination. In the o])inion of all oomiretcnt witnesses 
^ it sends out far better rScii. But circumstj^nccs conspiiHJ ’ 
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to make them^ more English and Anglo-Indian 
than their prbdccessoi's. Countries have often ere 
now been conquered and obeyed their conquerors, but 
the rule of an alien bureaucracy is an attempt fore- 
rdoonn^d to failu^Ci 

And wo havfr taught the Indians to appreciate the 
change. So long as Government was limited to the 
simple dbtks^.of iiiaintliniiig order, enforcing justice, 
and collecting revenue, unreasQuing obedience was easy, 
despite occasional anomalies. The old-fashioned Anglo- 
-Indian did iiot always make himself loved, but he was 
respected as belonging to a higher order of humanity. 
.He had a diffennit language, a different education, differ- 
ent thoughts, ami a different theoiy of ‘administration. 
If the natives could appreciate him at all, it was just in 
so far as he had adopted ^somc of their ways. This 
order of things died with the Company. Tlui modern 
ideal is to transplant the full-grown tree of Eiirojican 
civilisation into an Asiatic soil An active central 
Government, stimulating material progress, trying ex- 
periments in legislation, subsidising education, and 
allowing liberty to the press, has superseded the lazy 
reign of individuid Anglo-Indians. The whole land is 
astir with criticism and fresh proposals e^f reform. And 
it is of the essence of the* new order that the natives 
should themselves take part in it. Together with our 
own language we ha\»c tahght them the lessons of in- 
dustrial prosperity and of constitutional freedom. By 
so doing we have indirectly, but not- less surely, sapped 
the foundations of (xir own supremacy. A stationary 
India, governed by Anglo-Indians, might conceivably 
‘ remain stable; A prograssivc India, with rulers selected 
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by competitive e^mination from English and natives 
indiscriminately, has entered uj)on An era. of change the 
end of which none can foresee. 

The movement is felt every\yhere — in 'feligioii and in 
morals, no* less than in the domain 4)olitics and^ in- 
dustry. Hitherto, the direct effect of ^Christianity u 2 )on 
India has been insignificant, as compared with the influ- 
ence exercised in former *tim^s"by'*its JVInhflmmadan 
conquerors. There are considerable number^of native 
Chi'istians, Ccabholic and Protestant, “•among the Ioav 
castes of the extreme south ; and a fejiv of t^ie primitive 
liill tribes in other parts of tha country have also been 
converted. On the whole, Hinduism and Islam both 
hold their gr(^nd unmoved. But what missionaries 
have not been able to achieve is now being done by the 
spread of secular education.^ A native who has gone to 
college may come back professing his old form of faith, 
or a new faith, or no faith at all ; but in any case he is 
intellectually another man. To say that he is on a level 
of e([uality with an English university man would bc*an 
exaggeration ; but he has at least been initiated into a 
similar world of thought and bejief. Few religious move- 
ments of our time are more interesting than that founded 
by Kaja Kamnitthan Kai, and iioav realised in the Brahma 
Samaj. And the large majority who outwardly remain 
orthodox Hindus or orthodox Musalmans have come 
undcjr the same invigorating fnfluence. Nor are indica- 
tions lacking that even the condition pf women is 
passing within the shadow of change. The spiritual 
life of India has never •been dead, though to our eyes 
it may seem •unprogressive. Under the stimulus of 
• Western education, wHich is«extcnding year by year. 
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it has made a fresh start as full of prchniJi^ as the Italian 
Ecnascence. 

In the ]>olitical world the new moiuiuent is more 
conspicuous aiid no less significant. The augmented 
f efficiency of the«a\lministrative machine has bt;cn accom-. 
panied by a more generous toleration of native opinion 
and greater concessions to the claims of the people. 
The IndiUns* ^rc no longer Voiceless. Native members 
have scat^ on the Councils of, the Viceroy and of the 
subordinate Governors. Native judges© have reached 
• the highest ^judicial posts. Newspapers conducted en- 
tirely by natives, in English as well as in the vernacular 
languages, have become a distinct power in the land. 
The chief municipalities arc composed of a majority of 

elected native members. Not a few native ministers, 

< 

educated in our schools, havo' displayed the highest talent 
and integrity in the government of protected states. 
All these tbirjgs, small in themselves, may be regarded 
as steps in the patli of political progress. Even so late 
as 'thirty years ago such things had no existence. Down 
to Lord Dalhousie^s time, the received theory even of 
the most enlightened administrators was — everything 
for the i)eoplc, nothing /yy them. The English standard 
of good government was held infalliUle; and native- 
opinion was assumed to bc^- either non-existent or per- 
verse. In this case it was the Mutiny that caused the 
awakening. I^y that tcfnblc shock the lesson was 
taught that a, race, habituated to centuries of subjection 
still retains some national aspirations, which arc danger- 
ous if they do not find a pea4;eful vent. As soon as 
armed resistance coased, the work of pacification began 
with the graijt of fuller ^uivileAcs to the native chiefs < 
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and the promfsY* of a wider toleration to the peojde at 
large. 

So far, it can only be said that a slight beginning 
has been made towards solving the i)]p*dblein of the 
future, whi^h may be called the politipid emancipation 
of India. The final result can hardly be considered 
doubtful, whether in the interests of India or of England 
itself. No English statesmAn would 'dcliljpuatdly advo- 
cate the conquest of India^ if the work had to l^e under- 
taken anew, any more than he would rfow advocate the 
conquest of China. We may be yet more su^c that the 
English democracy would never, consent to embark on 
such an enterprise. England has inherited India, with 
all the bmden ti resj)onsibility therein implied. Keck- 
lessly to abandon India, without regard to what shouhl 
ha^Dpen afterwards, upon tile hypothetical ground of 
international duty, would be a confession of political 
imj)otcnce and probably an historic crime. Granting 
that we' have done a wrong to the Indians by conquer- 
ing tlieir country,* the guilt of that wrong would not 
bo purged by a sudden withdrawal. Even from such 
a point of view, it should be J^eld necessary to make 
atonement by trying to repair the results of the Avrong. 
Before we can restore India to its oavti, Ave must cither 
reconstruct, or permit the rifconstructif»n of, the native 
fabric of government Suggestions towards such^ a 
work would bo the most vafuAble contribution that the 
political theorist can offer, for history has yo advice or 
Avaming to give. 

The supreme test of «tatesmanihip consists in the 
avoidance of rewolutions. But this, object can only 
lic attained by a prompt recogiwtion of tl\e course of 

G 
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events^ and by a conscious adaptation di means to ends. 
In India we •^have* hitherto failed to) look the facts 
fairly in the face. Inconsistent theories of our position 
there requir^to bo reconciled, so that some deliberate 
policy may bo (enunciated*, and acted ni)orf. English- 
men in India rre for the most 2>art too dceidy im- 
mersed in details to find time to formulate the prin- 
cqiles oi a»nf w polity. ** TKe more incumbent is it for 
Englishipen at home, u^ion ,whom the rcsiioiisibility 
ultimately rest^,’ to ask themselves ^^he question — 
What 'aro«i.we (k)ing in India? Ought wc to con- 
template the existing .. connection as i)ennanent, and 
merely attem2)t to alleviate the grievances tliat the 
nature of the case or ourselves have caifsed ? Or ought 
we to regard the emancipation of India as the final 
aim of our continued presence there, to proclaim it as 
our duty, and to fit our policy so as to liasten its accom- 
plishment? And hero it may bo observed that “the 
emanci^)ation of India ” need not necessarily involve a 
total severance from the British Crown, though it would 
involve the destniction of English supremacy and the 
grant of a largo measuri^ of local independence. Home 
Eule for India, as Home Kule has been already 
conceded to Canada and to the AusUalian colonies, is 
by no means inconsistent t/ith the unity of the empire 
— jleast of all when wc anticipate what the em2)ire will 
probably bo like fifty yellrs hence. And wo can i)ress 
the analogy^ somewhat closer. Canada is a soi*t of con- 
federacy; neither Australia nor South Africa has yet 
entered into the political stag« of confederation. India, 
on the other hand, is only united in oxtoiual show. In 
her case Hc^mc Rule w«uld m^an the restitution of local 
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inJepemlenco twenty different jtt'oviivjes or states, 
which might wofl find their common head in England^ 
As g-egards our dealings with native stores, two facts 
within the Ijst eight years staiyl out prominently in c(fn- 
trast to the j)olicy rciirescnted by the name of Oallidusie. 
One is tJie preservation of the independence of l^aroda, 
dosi)ite wliat may be termed i-hc^roason of the^O ickwar; 
tlie other is the restoration of My son? to i?s hereditary 
llaja after fifty ^^cars of British adinini^stration! Here 
wore two native states of the first niagnitnde*oacli of 
which it would liave been easy to dedans forfeited to 
the paramount power. For Baroda an infant (.Jaekwar 
was found by adoption, and during his minority the 
(mtire government Avas entrusted to an •eminent native 
minister, introduced for th(^ piir 2 )ose. Tiib case of 
Mysore is still stronger. The Avhole stafl‘ of Ihiglish 
officials lias been siqierscded 1)}' natives ; and for the 
first time in history the “red line” on the ma]) of India 
has receded. Su 2 i|»sing the result to be succcissfhl (and 
up to the tircsent there is no imlication that it will be 
oth(?rwise), we shall have the rare oi>portunity of 
Avatching an experiment in politics Avliich aauII be full of 
instruction for the future. For if Mysore iirosiiers 
under native administration, ^s Travancoro has long 
prosixired, why should English Golhictors be neccssaiy 
for the adjoining Districts of 4l)g} Madras Presidency'? * 
In the British Provinces it must be admitted that not 
much has been done towards hastening tin*- ideal of 
“ India for the Indians.” TITc tAvo ^uincijial means which 
seem available arc the organisation of local opinion and 
the gradual but systematic substitution of native for 
English officers. Even though wo proceed *sloAAdy, Ave 
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must dtxe tct mate a beginning at tfe.e risk of some 
mistakes. Everything dci)ends upoii the intention 
with which first steps are conceived, and tlie si)irit 
ill* which tliey are carried^out As regai’ds Jhc dcvclop- 
menf of local mstitiitions, something has been done 
within the last few months, -at the initiatis e of Lord 
liipon, Ly^two measurers Wthich bear — the one directly 
and the oth^r indirectly — upon the matter. His minute 
to the Hrovincijil Govcnimenfs announcing a new policy 
of mimfcipal seK-govemment, ^^'ill undoubtedly become 
an histprical document. Hitherto, though the number 
of municipalities and focal boards is legion,- these have 
been little more than committees fo^ registering the 
decrees of the Collector. With the exception of Cal- 
cutta and* Bombay, the piembers were almost every- 
where official nominees; and even when elected, the 
sense of responsibility was w(‘ak. Now the [leojilc of 
India possess an instinctive cai>acity for self-government, 
^rhich tenturies of oppression have net eradicated. This 
is found even among the hill tribes to such an extent 
as to have caused students to doubt whether the village 
community be after all* an “ Aryan ” institution. It lies 
at the root of the custom of caste, and it has been 
adajited to found trade ^guilds scarcely less influential 
than those in Europe during the Middle Ages. The two 

niain features are the headmant who is found under a 

.• 

variety of names in every village of India ; and the 
pawluiyai, or committee of five, which decides religious 
disputes, regulates ^he rate* of wages, and at one time 
dictated to the mutinous Sikh army. Hcrci then, we 
have the germ of loca^goveriimcnt, if not of representa- 
tive institutioni^. The problem lies in combining the old 
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with the new— in reconciling the traditional fofms of 
native authority} with the wants of a modern civilisation. 
If the ^impulse is made to come from below and not fibrn 
above, the task ought not to bfi impossible. At Iqjist, 
liere is a wVk more hopeful •than the^ Settlement of a 
District, or the codification of some outlying branch of 
law. The second measure of Lord Kipon’s referred to 
is the Education Commission, which mayf»ltp regarded 
for the present purpose att a protest against over-central- 
isation. The prftfessed object with which* it was {4i>pointed 
is to transfer tlie rcsi)onsibility for higher cdi.ratioii froiu 
the state to the people, and thus set free funds' for the 
t‘xtonsion of primary instruction. Government colleges 
and schools are lio be turned into aided, institutions, and 
encouraged to stand alone. The recent tour:r)f the Pre- 
sident of the Commission through India has proved how 
considerable is the local enthusiasm that may be thus 
aroused. 

The substitution of native for English oflirprs is^a 
change admitted to be necessary, and at the same time 
most difficult The esjjrit ile anys of the covenanted 
Civil Service pledges it to the •support of the existing 
order, which it is excusably proud to have create<l, 
and by which it lives. Nothing is moi o commonly 
heard than that natives are^ unfit for high e;sccutivo 
office,* and that Englishmen jeannot be expected to serve 
under natives. Both assertions rhay be disproved by 
history and by the contemporary experierjce of native 
states. A people that Iias produced Todar Mai and 
Murshid Kuli Khan, Haiikir Ali, anfl Ranjit Sinh (not to 
mention living ifames cannot be destitute of adminis- 

^ Sir Salar Jang, for thirty years iTio prime miffister of Haida- 
rabad/ was stjjl alive when tliis was written. 
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trati^'fe talent. This talent may not bo tlie same as that 
displayed by Europeans, but neither is (the talent of all 
Eilropean nations identical in kind. The Indians will 
neyer believe *at heart in our good intentions so long as 
we keep all th^ good bVrths to ourselves. A more 
genuine obstacio to innovatipn is presented by the 
circumstances of the Cjvil Service. Its members, selected 
in Englainf bj’ rigorous competition, represent th(j choicest 
product «of Wcsteni culture. < From the newly -arrived 
Assistant Magistrate to the LicutcnaitL-Govenior of a 
Province, ^hey foim an administrative hierarchy, bound 
together by close tics of loyalty and sclf-iiitcrest. Th(‘}^ 
possess a monopoly of all the most valiialdc appoint- 
ments, which tljey can support by aif a])peal to tll(^ 
Act of Parliament under which they serve. Con- 
sidering the conditions of ^ their life — exile from homo 
and often separation from family, and severe duties 
in a troi)ical climate — and comparing their income 
Tvith tl^o j)rospects they might rciispnably have enter- 
tained ill England, it cannot be said that th(?ir average 
salary is excessive. TJieir incorruptibility, their energy, 
their self-sacn'fice, are Jibove praise. The woi k they do 
is of an altogether exceptional character, which none 
could jiciiorm but themselves. They the adminis- 
tration personified, with jSI its merits and defects. To 
introduce discontent among them would be to shake the 
whole fabric, which 'rests upon their devotion scarcely 
less than uixm the might of the army. Yet, after all, 
the Civil Service exists for India, not India for the Civil 
Semce. To reconcfile the interests of each will be a 
most delicate problem, and it presses fof solution. The 
admission of nijtives without competition to certaifi 
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grades of subordinate office is an idle device, sy) long as 
the phalanx of Itlie covenanted Service remains unbroken. 
Granting that the vested rights (and even tbe contingent 
expectations) of individuals must*be guarded, and granting 
also that some dcgi*ee of European conircM will be Pieces- • 
sary for years to come, .the Indians DvJty fairly claim to 
be entrusted at once with a shave of the higher posts 
— executive as well as judicial. ConridVrations of 
econom}'^ here coincide with the demands of justice. It 
will be necessaly to look for the native candicbites until 
they are found. Nor must it be said that* the cxpeii- 
ment ^vill have failed entirely, if it do not entirely 
succeed. A native administration can never be the same 
thing as an En/^lish administration. To wait for that to 
come about would be to wait till the Ethiopian snail 
have changed his skin, ilut a native administration 
stimulated by English example, and still supervised by 
Englishmen, is a not unworthy political ideal. 

To fill out the yletails of a scheme for restorvij? Incjia 
to the Indians lies beyond the present puiposc. It 
would not be such a very difficult task wIkui once the 
general principle is conceded. 'An English army, or at 
least an army officered by Englishmen, would probably 
be required eveil after the jiresence of English civilians 
had become rare ; for England, in her capacity of pro- 
tector, might maintain the ^obligation of guarding India 
both against any new conqueror* and against internal 
strife. A confederacy of many states a/id provinces, 
each developing peacefully after its own fashion, and are 
united by a common* boiM to the ^English name, is our 
dream for the twentieth century. 
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CIlAP^iFlIJ* IX. 

HISTOUltJAL SKKTCTT. 

CoLOMKS, in the modern sense of the M*or(l,.^rc dcpci d- 
(iiicies beyond the seas, which* have been acquired, in 
the course of the last four centuries, by the commercial 
nations on thtf western seaboard of, Europe. Their 
acquisition is due to the great iriqiulse which vas given to 
maritime adventure by the uVseovery of America, and of 
the route by sea to India round the Cape of Cood Ho[)(‘. 
The principal nations which have thus acquired coloni(‘,s 
are Spain, Portugal, Phigland, France, and Holland. 
Demmark and Sweden had each a small share in tlio 
movement. Fcav colonies are now under tlie control of 
the nation to which they owe their origin. Main^ have 
l)een transferred, by conquest or cession, fi’om one Power 
to another : andf what were once the j)rinci])al colonies 
of Spain, Portugal, and PlnglaSid have severed from their 
mother-countries, and become sovereign states. Tlie 
principal existing colonies of England enjoy practical 
indej)endence under the system of “ Responsible Govern- 
ment,” which will be here^iftcr explained : but they still 
remain British dej*end«ncics, an^l their citizens arc 
British subject#, equally with the inhabitants of the 
•British Isles. 
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A dependency, in English usage, is any foreign pos- 
session annexed to the Crown. One country is not 
refidered a ^dependency of another by being uncjcr the 
same sovereigif. Hanover, which was during many years 
under the samrf sovereigns with Great Britain, is an 
instance. All • colonies are (dependencies ; but some 
dependencies do not rank as colonies. The Channel 
Islands and fhe Isle of ‘Man are non-colonial dependen- 
cies, and, practically fonn pait of the mother-country. 
Yet the Qhanner I slanders and the Manks^live each under 
their own •'aws, und are allow^ed to impose their own 
taxes. So far they resemble colonics ; but Parliament 
controls their legislation, and has the power of legislat- 
ing for them. Their Oovenimcnt business 2 >asses, not 
through the Colonial Office, but through the Home Office. 
Another dependency not ranking as a colony is the Indian 
Emjure. Ceylon, however, which is an insular fragment 
of India, ranks as a colon So docs Heligoland, which 
is situajed similarly to the Channel ^Islands. Aden, a 
l)Ossession resembling the ccdonics of Gibraltar and Malta, 
is not a colony, but ranks as part of Inditi. In English 
usage, therefore, the name of colony is not em]>loyed 
with strict reference to any 2 )articular class of foreign 
possessions, but generally to any dci)tindeiicics of the 
Crown the govemment business of which passes through 
the, Colonial Office. 

Until a century ag6 colonies were universally regarded 
as exclusive possessions of the mother-country, existing 
princij)ally for its benefit, and having no rights of their 
own. The Spaniard.^}, who obtained the lion’s share in 
the New World, considered their colonies mainly as the 
source of a supply of th6 precious metals. But both the' 
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Spaniards in the West Indian Islands, and the* Portuguese 
in Brazil, perceived that Europe might* use the New 
Worl^ as a place for cultivating trepical j)rodiice 4or 
her own niarkets, and began the cultivation of su^ar, 
which was extended in the West Tndiihp Islands Ijy the 
English and French, and^soon came to f-drmthe staple of 
the colonial trade. To the sta])le of sugar those of coffee 
and tobacco were soon addetl. 'The Euglisti -ftnd French 
extended the principle ton which these aggicultural 
colonies had b(?cn founde<l. In the nArtheni latitudes 
of America they saw great tracts of f^rcjst living a s«al 
and climate not gi-eatly differing from those of Europe. 
On the fringes of these great tracts they settled, not to 
search for gohPand silver, like the 8]>ipiiards in Mexico 
and Peru, nor for cultivating sugar, coffee, a^id tobacco, 
like the Portuguese in Brazil, and their own countrymen 
in the West Indies and Virginia, but for the purpose of 
living as they lived at home, by domestic agriculture 
and domestic traije. Hence arose those English settle- 
ments northward of Virginia which acquired the name 
of New England, and the French settlements on the St. 
Lawrence which acquired the name of New France, 

The growth of these New English settlements was 
very rapid; aitTl it carried everything on the North 
American Continent with it. They grew in numbers 
along the coast, and spread fast up the rivers in, the 
interior. They absorbed those of the Dutch on the 
Hudson Kiver, and of the Swedes on the Delaware. 
Together with tin! southern colonies of Virginia and 
Carolina, and the Wes^ Indian Islands, they came to 
form a possession of great iiiiportanec to English trade, 

* and to the English money ed^® interest, on which the 
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Whigs rclietlj and were cherished as such hy the policy 
of Whig statfismen. Following the policy of Spain, 
England forbade her colonies to buy manufactures from 
other conntri(‘^ and gkve them in return the protec- 
tion 9 f her hod if and a practical monopoly m her o^ni 
markets for their produce. The connection thus estal)- 
lislied proved a great stimulus to general commerce. 
To maintatfi ,and to extend this prorita})le connection was 
a cardinajl point of Jhitisli policy. The powerful fleet, 
which was emidoycd to ])roiect the colonies from the 
French, wtw: naturally also emplo 3 '(Ml to increas(i their 
number at the expense of Fi ance, Tn the AVar of the 
Spanish Succession (1701-1713), the Hritish fleet sedzed 
Nova Scotia. In^thc Seven Years’ AAW (1757-17C3) the 
Britisli fleet (uitcred the St. Lawrence and seized (Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, and took 
all the l^Vench Islands in the AA^est Indies. All Frencli 
North America, excejit the settlement of Louisiana at 
the moijth of the Mississippi, togetljer with the rich 
sugar islands of Dominica, St. A^incent, Grenada, and 
Tobago, was cedc<l to England at the Peace; of 1763, and 
the old Britisli Colonial Emiiirc thus readied its greatest 
extent just when the English East India Company, with 
the British fleet at their back, drove tlie French from 
India, and founded the Anglo-Indian empire. Then 
followed a great reverse. To provide for the defence of 
this extensive North ‘American empire it was thought 
necessary to i.tax -its inhabitants. The colonists were 
■willing to tax thcmsclyes for this 'imrpose, but they 
resisted its being dorie for theftin by the British Parlia- 
ment. A conflict ensued, in which Great Britain was 
worsted, and •the ^thirteen coloAics declared themselves ‘ 
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independent, afid took the name of the United States of 
America. 

But the Peace of 1783, by which Great BHtain »c- 
knowle'clged the independence of 'the thi^ecii Amencan 
colonies wlntli formed the priitcijial part/ (if her colonial 
cin])irc, left her still mistress of such pal’ll of her Anuiri- 
caii possessions as were commanded 1 )y her fleet K either 
the planters of the West lildieJ in the soiitli, hor the 
settlors on the Kivor St JLiawrenco in the north, liad 
shared in the nmvement of independence. The reason, 
in the case of tlie AVest Indian Islandi?, layjn the fat! 
that the planters were not really colonists, but English 
adventurers engaged in supplying the English market 
with colonial produce under the protection of a inonojioly, 
and mainly supiiorted in their enterprise by fhe capital 
of their consignees -at homo. *ln the case of the.colonists 
on the St Tiawrcnce the reason lay in the fact that most 
(jf them were Frenchmen, who liad quietly submitted to 
be transferred from the French to tlie English Crcjwn, 
and had no interests nor feelings in common u ith theu* 
revolted neiglibours. But, however this might have been, 
the main cause of their rctentioi;i was the English fleet. 
The frigates of (xrcat Britain commanded both the 
Caribbean Sea and the St Lawrence. llow(‘ver anxious 
the West Indian })lantcrs and^.he Canadians might have 
been to join the United States, they Avould have been 
powerless in the face of the British fleet. The United 
States invaded Canada, but the British, fleet which had 
won it from France, proved cajiablc of ]>rotecting it; 
and it proved c(iually capable of protecting the West 
Indian Islands. , The victory of Bodney off Guadalupe, 
which retrieved the disgrace of Cornwallis’s surrender at 
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York^own, exemplifies the command of Iche seas which 
Great Britain nevfer for an instant lost. There thus 
romained, close to the independent states of America, 
two groups’ of polonies over which Great Britain retained 
heV hold. Bo^h had been won by the fleet ;• and the St. 
Lawrence coloiyes entirely, and the West Indies chieflj^, 
had been won from France. 

The Wars of the French Revolution afforded England 
an opportunity, again at the ^expense of France, of re- 
placing her lostscs. The allied enemi^ who in 1793 
attacked a^ disorganised nation, prospectively divided a 
rich spoil. Austria w^s to take what she could acaoss 
her frontier in the Netherlands. Sardinia was to take 
the country west of Nice, Engljind the iFrench colonies. 
The only sliare in this programme which was executed 
was that of England ; atnd the English, who si)cnt 
hundreds of millions in maintaining that memorable 
twenty years^ war against France, recouped themselves 
by seizing the colonies of France and her allies. 

* Independently of these additions, Ihe colonies which 
remained to Great Britain in 1783 were valuable depen- 
dencies, though the al^olition of the monopoly system 
impaired their positive value. The commercial policy 
which had been pursued wdtli regard to the colonies 
inevitably collapsed witii the old colonial empire. 
The monoj)oly of the British sugar market, and the 
maintenance of negro sla\^ery, on which the West Indian 
planters dcij^ended, were already being questioned at the 
bar of public opinion when the thirteen colonies obtained 
their independence, c In due time, both were abolished, 
and the West Indies thus received a blow from which 
they are only slowly rficovering. A similar economical 
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change dcpriv|d Canada of its preferential positiontn the 
wjieat and timber trade ; but Canada, hy* that time, no 
longer depended on the British market. Its advance l^ad 
been steady from the beginning. * Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick contained manj" Eilglish settfcrs at tlie gpoch 
of American Independence. Thousands »f loyalists from 
the United 8tat(3s settled at that time in the Eastern 
Townships on the St. LaAvrcnce, and on Jhs iiorthci-n 
shores of Lake (Jntario. >U]>per Canadj}, as tjie latter 
district was aftoi'wards named, was sooA resorted to by 
emigrants from the British Isles; and this piv^vinec aloi.c 
now contains as many British colonists as the United 
States contained when the}^ declai-ed tlKiinselves inde- 
pendent a centiAy ago. Thus did tho^vor}' collapse of 
the old British Colonial Empire instantly scatter the 
seeds of a n(3w one, which arose on the adjoining st>il, 
and divided with the old one the dominion of the New 
World of the West But it arose here in changed and 
tlisadvaiitageous circumstances: and the best fruits of 
the new liiiglish colonisation must Ije sought elsewhere. 

Tlie same catastrojdie produced a similar (itiect, tlu)Ugh 
in another way, on the opposite ride of tluj globe. Like 
Spain and Portugal, England had part.!}" sujjidied her 
colonics with labour by transporting tliithor her con- 
victed criminals. This outlet tvas henceforth clo.^ed, and 
it became necessary to find a site for a new penal settle- 
ment The recent explorations of Cook suggested the 
easteni coast of Australia. Cook had named this coast 
New South Wales, and hither a ^shipment of convicted 
felons was despatched in »1787. The village of wattled 
huts, which was built to shelter them, received the name 
t)f Sydney, from the minister who had directed the 

H 
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measitre. Another convict colony was formed in Van 
Diomen^s Laifil. JTew South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, after remaining thirty years purely convict settle- 
ments, became,^ like Upper Canada, the resort of British 
emigrants. Th\y soon pAived a more attractive field of 
emigration than any previousljr known. Protected by 
the British naval power, the emigrants spread and multi- 
plied, a\id»f<ji’mcd ncw*settlements : and the Australian 
group of colonies now contaiiv* altogether more colonists 
than the thirteefh American colonies contained when they 
declared ttemsclvcs independent a century ago. The 
collapse of the old Colonial Einpii*e thus had a secondary 
effect. It scattered the seeds of a second new Colonial 
Empire, in that second New World whi(>h Cook had sur- 
veyed on *the opposite side of the glol)C, and which may 
be called the New World of the South. 

V'liile the Colonial Empire of Great Britain was thus 
growing anew from its ruins at these distant points, a 
third basis for colonial enterprise was thrown into British 
liands by the European convulsion which h)llowed upon 
the French Eevolution. Tliis third basis was situated 
in the Old World. Albthe navies of Euroj^e being on the 
side of Fi’ance, Great Britain had to strengthen the chain 
of her naval positions, in order to secure her distant pos- 
sessions and her foreign tirade. Tiie Cape of Good Hope 
was the key of the maritime route to the East. It was in 
the hands of the Dutch liast India Company, and had, in 
the coui’se />£ a- hundred and fifty years, become a con- 
siderable agricultural colony. The Dutch Jtepublic, with 
its dependencies, was a))sorbei[ by«France, and it became 
important that the Cape should be occipied by tlic Eng- 
lisL It wa,s retainedp after the Peace of 1814, and in 
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England settled a new province to the eastward. The 
abolition of slavery in the British dominions had here a 
singular result. Deprived of tlicir TyttcVitot sla'^j^es, 
many of the Dutch, though they had legally become 
British subjects, abjured Jbhe British rule, and wandered 
forth nortliwards and eastwards,^ Thus arose tli^ settle- 
ments in the western parts of the colony of Vlatal, and 
the so-calleil Frcc-States of the Orange Bivc‘r»and the 
Transvaal. A few years thus saw the ])t‘ginning of a 
third branch of the new British Colonial Enipirt? in Africa, 
a quarter of the globe where GrCat Britain had hitherto 
possessed nothing but some unhealthy stations on the 
west coast, principally used for collectisig and shipjiing 
negro caj stives to the West Indies. 

Canada, Australia, and the Cape thus formed the 
three main liranches of the new British Colonial Enijiire. 
In all its parts the foundation on which it ultimately 
rested was the nav^sil power of Great Britain. Tiiis Inws 
been explained with reference to Canada and the Cape ; 
and undoubtedly the French, who hurl closely followijd 
th(j English in exidoriiig the Ailstralian seas, and Avho 
have always been looking out for new colonial positions, 
would have attacked Australh^ but for the pi-ot(;ction of 
the fleet. Several naval and commercial stations were 
soon addtnl to the new emjijrc^ Like Vimii^e, England 
had from early times held naval stations b(*\'ond the 
seas. Fonneily the “Narrow Sea,” or EngliMi Channel, 
was the princijial fi^ld of English commei'ce. Franco 
was our most dangeibus fcnem}^, and the command of 
the “ Narrow Sea'” against the French v^as alv/nj^s thought 
to be secured by England’s holding Calais. Calais, how- 
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evcr,*wo.s lost, with^out any loss to England’s control over 
the seas whicli washed her shores : the truth being that 
tlie Narrow Sea was sufficiently commanded by the poi’ts 
of, England: \^Eut as English trade extended to tlie 
Medrlterraneart it became necessary to have, in this moi*c 
distant sea, solne port for tlv) use of English vessels. 
Tangier was taken for this puriiosc in the time of 
Oharles Ij.^ and a better station, both for commercial 
and naval purposes, was afterwards acquired in the 
Spanish, peninsula of Gibraltar. Mino^'ca was taken at 
the same «Jme, but was restored in 1783. Two-thirds 
of the way across thef* Atlantic, Ibiglaiid had found a 
halting-place for her ships employed in the American 
trade. \Vhat (ribraltar was to the trade of the Levant, 
Bermuda ‘'had become to ^ the trade of America; and 
when Great Britain in 1783 stood forth in the world de- 
nuded of her principal colonics, in addition to the West 
Indies and Canada, she still possessed in Gibraltar and 
pennu'la two naval stations comintgiding the Mediter- 
ranean and the ’Atlantic. Bolitically, these stations were 
dept3ndencics of the British Crown, like the Isle of 
Man and the Channel* Islands, and the trading stations 
on the West Coast of Africa; and, together with Canada 
and the West Indies, they constitifted the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain after independence had been 
secured to the thirteen ,coJonics of the American Con- 
tinent by the Peace* of 1783. 

The gnfdual* acquisition of India and of the China 
trade by the East India Company Increased the import- 
ance of the command of tlfe Mediterranean Seiq the 
Eastern Atlantic,* and the Indian Occafl. AVhen all the 
iiaAies of Europe wefe arrayed against that of Great 
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» • 

tion, it became important to add to her naVal stations in 
the Mediterranean; and at the Peace of 1814 she ^e- 
tained the ^famous fortress of Alalta, ^iid- the lomaii 
Islands, since ceded to the new kingdom t)f Greece^ In 
the same period, as ha^ lieen already 'mentioned, she 
acquired the Cape of Good Ho})c ; and shortly aftiTwards 
she took possession of the desert island (-f ^Ascension. 
She made at the same time some substantial vonqnests 
from the hostilS powers. In the West ‘indies, she took 
Trinidad and the best part of Dutclr Gnii^iia; in the 
East the im])ortant settlements i?f Mauritius, Ceylon, and 
Malacca, thus making the beginning of a grouj) of East- 
ern Dependencies outside the great Dependency of India, 
then in the hands of the h^st India Company. At the 
close of the great war in 1814, thirty years affcof* the ruin 
of the old (k)lonial Empire, the outline of the })rcsent 
extensive system of British Colonies and nepcndcncies 
was complete ; au<l <luring the three-quarters a cen- 
tury which have since clajised this outhiie has been ex- 
tended and filled up, but not materially altcrcil. 

Since 1814 Great Britain has engaged in no struggle 
with other nations which has endangered her commaiul 
of the seas ; and during this long peace a steady growth 
in wealth and po})ulation has taken place in her colonies. 
The West Indies form an exception. Free trade in siigar, 
and the abolition of slavery, have (Teprived these colonies 
of their fonner cause of j)rogrcss. They »ow occupy a 
comparatively humble position in the Empire ; and their 
governments have, hi itfost cases;* undergone a change 
necessary for adapting them to their altered condition. 
The rest of the colonies 'fall intd four groups : — (1) The 
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Canadiap; (2) tho Australian ; (3) the South African; 
(4) the Eastern Dependencies, which may include those 
sciittered ]>ossessions which extend from Gibraltar in 
the^ west to Iloj^i^-Kong in the east, and have^ the Indian 
Em])ire for thfcir centre. To this group, as has already 
appeared, the South African polonies belong by their 
liistorical origin. 

The groJH^frh of Canada from an insignificant settlement 
of about f.0, 000 French i)easante scattered on the banks of 
the St. Lywrcnce Itiver to a Confederation of States with 
a populatioi of 4,000,000, and having a large foreign com- 
merce, is due to the sam^? causes which have increased the 
2,000,000 of the thirteen colonies in 1776 to 50,000,000 
in 1S81. The -Aryan race has always ^inoved steadily 
westwards,* The temperate latitudes of Northern America 
are the natural emigration-field of Northern Europe, and 
a stea<ly infiux of emigrants from one to the other has 
continued during the century. The same motive wdiich 
induced^ tlie Loyalists of 1783 to quit, the Uniteil States 
has induced many Ilritish emigrants to juefer settling 
where they retain their nationality. Tliat section of 
English America which ‘adheres to the mother-country, 
though less favoured in soil and climate, lias for this 
reason been able to compete as a field orernigration with 
that which has abandoned the mother-country ; and th^ 
im]>?'Ovement of the moans^of^ travelling has now made it 
easy for the emigrant to i*each Manitoba, a district in the 
heart of the- Continent, containing about a hundred 
million acres of fine corn-growing IS-nd, equal in value 
to any in tho United ^States. But t?o the unsentimental 
settler the latter undeniably offer greifber attractions. 
Fifty thousand immigrants per month, most of whom 
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come from the United Kingdom, land in the United 
States ; and many who emigrate to Cdnada speedily 
cross the frontier. The French of Quebec Province 
steadily enjigrate to the States instead of -inoving west 
in the Dominion, and the frontier of Canada is a^ieve, 
through which its capital and lalxiur, 1^^ a natural law, 
are perpetually passing to a more ]>rofitablo field. 

To retain the loyalty of CJana*da to the 1^^-iJisli Crown, 
and to enable it to compeie with the United {^tates as a 
fi(ild of emigration, it was thought proper to give it some 
semblance of free government. Up to 177<f#it had bf'«‘U 
governed as a conquered proviifce. From 1774 to 1791 
it was gov(iriicd l)y a Governor and Council, under the 
name of the Jh^ovince of Quebec; but Jin tlie hitter year 
Mr. Pitt passed the Canada.^ct (31 George lil., cap. 3 1 ), 
by which the colony was separated into two ||)rovinccs, 
called Uppei’ Canada and LoAver Canada, the Ottawa Piver 
being the boundary. Kach had its own Governor, and 
two legislative bc^^ies, a Legislative Council of i^minces, 
and an elected House of Assembly. Each Gov(Tnor had 
his own Executive Council, and neither Governor nor 
Executive Council were responsible to tlic h^gislativc 
bodies. The Canadians Averc thus cajoled Avith t.he same 
empty sliow of ' representatiAje institutions Avliich exists 
at this day in Germany. The Councils and Assemblies 
coidd indeed vote new law|, but their acts mighf be 
vetoed by an in-esponsiblc Executive. l''hc Councils and 
Assemblies voted supplies, but the Executive adminis- 
tered them. No •member of .the Executive c<juld be 
deprived of his posif by 'the CounCil and Assembly ; and 
however connpt and unpopular the entire government 
might be, it was remova*blc onl/ by the British Govera- 
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ment, acted through the Colonial Office. The 

Colonial Office was presided over by an English Secretary 
of State, who owed his position to the chances of party 
politics, and soinetimes ignorant of the very names 
of the colonics ‘whose fortunes were placed in his hands. 
A system better adapted to deg|*ade and irritate a grow- 
ing community could not have been devised. Y et this 
system exisJiC^ in the Canadas for half a ccntuiy ; and it 
would prpbably have existed tfco this day had not the 
Canadian^ risen against it in arms. 

When Queen Victoria came to the throne in 1837 
Ta Dcmiis were sung in honour of the event in the 
churches on the St. Lawrence. The congregations (piitted 
their scats and walked out. Before the fjud of the year 
several bodies of insurgent^. were in arms in dillerent 
parts of t}>e province. The discontents of Lower Ckiuada 
had reached the point of outbreak. The Assembly had 
forwarded to England the grievances of the colony em- 
bodied the “Ninety-two Kesolutions;’^ and the British 
Pai’liaraent had rejdied by suspending the Canada Act, 
and placing the i)rovince under military nil (5. The situ- 
ation was the same as l^e situation had been in New 
England sixty years before, when Pai'liamcnt sus])cnded 
the charter of Massachusetts. The condition of Upper 
Canada was little better. The government had fallen 
into, the hands of an official^clijque, who styled themselves 
the British party. The great majority of th() people 
were designated ‘Kebels, and w^ere believed in Great 
Britain to bo anxious to .shake off the? British connexion, 
and to annex CanadS to the United States. Upper 
Canada, though not in actual rebellion, Vas ripe for it. 
The outbreak in Lowef Canada was suppressed. But 
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SO little interest was then taken in Canada or it;p ^airs, 
that the very fact of the rebellion was generally unknown, 
until ill 1839 there arrived in Liverpool, on their Vay 
to Van Diemen’s Land, twelve Canadians under sentences 
of transportation for treason. English people .were 
startled, and some indign^ant sympathisefs sued out Avrits 
of liahma corjms: and idtimately tin; jirisoncrs Averc 
released. This incident caused inquiry; mjd inquiry 
dis])ellcd a cloud of ignorance. At length, *by force 
of public opinion, the situation was rciiliscd 1^ llritish 
statesmen, and the true remed}'^ Avas ajiplicd. In 1810 
the Union Act (3 and 4 Victorili, chap. 3.5) Avas passe.d. 
By this Act the two Canadas Averc reunited into one 
[iiwince, iindet* a single Covernor. an<l Executive 
Council, Avith a double legislature, consisting %>f a IjCgi: - 
lative Council, nominated for life, and a House (Btf Assem- 
bl}'', elected for four ycai’s. The Executive Council was 
chosen by the Governor ; but it Avas henccdorth practi- 
cally subordinatcct to the legislative bodies. ]^Icnll)qrs 
of the Executive Council A^acated tludr seats on appoint- 
ment, and could not act as Councillors unless re-ilected, 
and the Executive Council c<»ntinued in office only so 
long as its acts were ap])rovcd by a majority in each of 
the legislative Bodies. The subordination of the Exe- 
cutive to the Legislature, as in the mothcr-countr}', which 
Avas thus secured, receiA^ccJ t^ic name of “liesponsible 
CoA’^emment.” It AA^as the emancipation of the colony, 
and rcndei*cd it practically as free as o’nc of the United 
>States. It Avas also* the emancijiation of the Empire, for 
Avhen secured in onb of *1116 colonics it was within the 
reach of all. Tliis change is the principal event in our 
modem colonial history.* Henceforth it Avas recognised 
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that thq inhabitants of all colonics where Englishmen 
arc the majority were entitled to the same political rights 
as Englishmen at home. 

Soon after Ecjsponsiblc Government had bfen granfctjd 
to Ciwiada it v’^is granted *to the Australias. The Aus- 
tralians, like thtj Canadians, ligxl long chafed imder the 
misgoveniment of the Colonial Office : and, strange as it 
seems, maj^i Australians are now living who once de- 
nounced ,tlie tyranny and op])ression of the mother- 
country^ .and loudly clamoure<l for separation. But 
their voicesDrarely reached England, where most people 
still thought of Australia as a vast desert, nunarkable 
only for cemtaining a den of thieves and murderers called 
‘‘Botany Bay.” «-As in C^anada, this deifsc ignorance on 
the part oT Englishmen wi^s the loot of the mischief. 
Sixty yct^^rs had seen vast changes in the New AVorld of 
the South. In 1821 it was thrown open to free emigra- 
tion; and, as in Canada, considerable numl)ers of emi- 
grants fr’om the Bntish Isles settled iiuNew South Wahis. 
Besides this, numbers of the convicts had become free 
men, or, in the colonial jffirasc, “emancipists.” A great 
discoveiy had l)ecn mafle : it Avas found that the High- 
lands of New South Wales were the best sheep-walks 
in the Avoi ld AVool of e:j^cellent qualitj’^ was ship])ed in 
increasing (piantitics to the manufacturers of England, 
and the hockmasters of Aystnilia became rich men. As 
the colony i)rospcrcd*the work of exploration had been 
continued, aiul iibAV settlements had been formed on the 
coasts. The scttlementof the Swan liivcr, now Western 
Australia, was begud in The colony of South 

Australia, an independent settlement frftm the first, was 
founded by ’emigrants^from England in 1836. Port 
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Phillip, which has since become thc^ colony of .Vftjtoria, 
was stittlcd in 1837. The first permanent settlement in 
the North Island of New Zealand was made by a paity 
from home^in 1839, and in the following yean- the British 
occupation was extended to South Island* In 181 i New 
Zealand was sejiarated from New South Wales, and made 
an independent colony, with Auckland for its^ capital. 
Port Phillip continued to form i)art ofj'Sew South 
Wales. 

Until 1842, that is to say, for a ]K3no(l of lyilf a cen- 
tury, New Sou til Wales had been governed* as (5anr.hi 
had been governed before the Aljt of 1701, that is to say, 
despotically l)y its governors. It then rei^eivcd a mock 
constitution, scTmcthing like that which Canada had 
received half a century Infore. By the New Scnih 
A^^alos Act, 1842 (!j and 6 Victoria, chap. 70), a Isegislative 
Coimcil was established, consisting of 30 immibors, 1 2 of 
whom were to l>e nominated by the (h'o\m and 24 to bo 
elected by the colijnists. This Legislative C.^ou^cil lyid 
no control over the Govemor or the Executive Council. 
Melbourne, the new settlcnnmt on Port idiillip, Wiis t(^ 
send a single member to Syibiey. The cohmists of 
Melbourne, to show Avhat value they set n])ori the New 
South Wales Ac% unanimoiLs^ elected as tlieir reiu'esen- 
tative Eai'l Grey, the British (Colonial Secretarj". 

During the forties, the 4ii.«jf,ralian colonists, especially 
those of New South Wales, steadily maintained the 
outcry for the control of their o^vn alfiiirs. • More effec- 
tual than their claifiours was the gradual infiltration of 
facts into the English ifiind. A\^ien a tme notion of 
Australia dawifed on English i)olificiaus, it became 
impossible to maintain ^Ach an a!bsurdity as the govern- 
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ment 'of, growing settlements so widely scattered being 
centred at Sydiiey. South Australia was already grow- 
ing** in importance as a separate colony, and the separa- 
tion of NewSoijtli Wales from its offshoots,^ and a full 
measiftre of political independence granted to each at the 
same time, placM all the Australian communities on a 
level wipi South Australia. ^ By the Australian Colonics 
Act, 1850 ('Iff and 14 Victoria, chaj). 50), Port Pliilli]) 
and Vam Diemen’s Land were sejiarated from New 
South Wales and erected into separate* colonies. I'ro- 
vision was «ilso made for detaching from N(;w South 
Wales that portion of tlfe colony wliich lay north of the 
thirtieth degree of latitude, and erecting this part into a 
separate color^y, to which provision cfliect was given in 
1859, whcil this jiart becanift the colony of Qiuiensland. 
Lcgislativjc Councils were authorised for each of the new 
provinces, as well as for South Australia, and the four 
colonies were emiioweretl to draw up their own constitu- 
tiqns. 1855 the new constitutions received the ro^ad 
assent. Each of the colonics provided itself with a double 
legislature, consisting of a Legislative Council and a House 
of Assembly, but the exiict form difTcred in each colony. 
New South Wales ado])tcd a Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of 51 members, ajjpeynted for life by the Covernor, 
and a House of Assembly, consisting of 72 niemb(*rs. At 
first this body was elected /or, five years, but its duration 
is now limited to thre*e. Manhood suffrage was adopted 
in 1858. Vfetom adopted a similar constitution, with 
the difference that the .Legislative Councillors retire by 
rotation. The Legislative CodneiP’of Victoria has since 
been made elective, instead of consisting of nominees. 
Tasmania and South Australia Have followed the examjdc 
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of Victoria in*this respect, and the same prccedc^it ulti- 
mately was followed by the Cape Cdlony.^ 

The discovery of gold, which has so.greatly advanced 
tlic fortunes of Australiii, dates from the peri(.)d of imle- 
pemhiiice. * Cold was first fonnd in New South AV;flcs : 
in 1851 the richest gold-field in the wprld, that of Bal- 
larat ill \'ictoria, was opened. It sjieedily became the 
l ival of the gold-fields of ’•California. Since that date 
Australia has exported jj,bout 305 millions sterling in 
gold to the n#st of the world, after retaining about 35 
millions for her own use, making a total jf about 400 
millions produced. Tliis supply is still going on at a 
steady rate, and there is no prospect of its being dimin- 
ished, for Victoria alone contains 20 million acres of 
auriferous soil, of which not one million have^as yet been 
explored. The discovery of gold gave a great impulse 
to trade, and the growth of Melbourne in half a century 
into a city of a cjuarter of a million of inhabitants is 
a fact only paralleled by the growth of San Francisco. 
Other mining industries were developed ; wheat Vas 
grown for ex])ort, and the vine successfully cultivated, 
especially in South Australia.^ Thus, in less than a 
centur}', has the miserable convict settlement of Sj^dney 
develo[)od into*a group of thri\ing iiuhjpcudent colonies, 
each of which is rapiillj^ grotving into a nation. 

The next colony which olitained licsponsihle Govern- 
ment was the Cape Colony. * So Jong as the only nuite 
for ships to India was round the Cai)c was thought 
necessary to maintain this as a Crown (\)lony, garrisoned 
by British forces. ,Th(v govcmittent of the colony was 
as unsatisfactory to the colonists, as in Canada and 
Australia. Cro^vn c^wicils, ej^ecutive and legislative, 
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had bQcn established in 1835, previous to which the Ca})e 
had been treated merely as a military post, and ruled l)y 
a military governor. The settlers petitioned for repre- 
sentative goyernmcnt in 1841, but their claims were 
neglected : and <so little attention was paid to their 
\vishos that the Home (Tovernment, when the Australians 
refused to take any more convicts, determined to mak(} 
the Capti a%.])ciial settleihentj and in 1849 dcsi)atchcd a 
shiidoad of convicts to Cape Tpwn. The colonists, who 
were resoived to*make a stand, rose in ailns and i cdused 
to allow* tliQTn to be landed This incident forced their 
claims on public attention; and in the next year (1850) 
the Cxovernor was empowered to summon a “ constitnemt 
council” for tin? pur])ose of settling a rtzore acceptable 
foim of goyernmcnt. This Jbody framed a constitution 
of the usual foini, providing a double legislature, con- 
sisting of a TiCgislativo Council and a House of Assembly, 
both of which were to be elected by the i)eo])le. The 

(b)vcrnor .and Executive Council, however, still rcm.aincd 

• . . 

un^csponsible to the legislature, just as in the Canarlas uj) 
to 1840, and in New South Wales uj) to 1850; .and no 
change occurred until the^Cape Colony undertook its own 
defences, after the Suez C.anal was opened in 1870. 
Tliis undertaking on the part of the colony removed the 
chief pret(ixt which remained for koei)ing the Cajie 
Government under control; and in 1872 the C:q>c 
p.asscd into the list of colonics possessing Kcs])onsiblc 
Government. ^lh?s[)onsiblc Government has been recently 
proposed by the Untish Government <io the colonists of 
Xatal, the only part <f British^ South Africa wdich is 
outside the Cape? Colony ; but the grea^ predominance 
of blacks in tjie j)Opulation makes; it impossible for the 
colonists to accejit it. 
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Such is thfi story of the attainment of “ Ees|)(yisihlc 
(government” by the principal cokftiics.-* It amounted 
to the political emancipation of several millions; of 
Englishmen residing in the dqieiidcncics^ behind the 
seas. The* incidents which immediately; occasiouocf it, 
ill each colony, arc of little importance ; its dee]) funda- 
mental cause was the enfranchisement of the English 
middle chilfescs by the Keforfei A«t of 1832. #Tlih emaii- 
cii)ation of the negro, aiyl the enfranchisement of the 
colonist, resultid naturally from the ^)assing of that 
memorable measure. But curiously enough^ in 'iiwst of 
the West Indian colonies the cm^nci])ation of the negroes 
rendered necessary the disfj’ancliisement of the colonists. 
The constitiiti^liis of these islands dated from their 
ac<]uisition, and were of rci)j*esentative^ character, 
though the governors ami executive councils were not 
responsible to the legislatures. So long as the i)lantci*s 
were the only class possessed of political rights represent- 
ative government worked well enough, in sjnte of the 
great waste that resulted from every small island having 
Its t)wn re])rescntative bodies, government stall, and civil 
service. But wdicu the negroes were enfranchised ami 
liecamc entitled to vote, tliey naturally returned to tlie 
legislatures pei»ons of tlieir owui colour, and the legis- 
latures came into collision ^fith the governments. Be- 
sides, the burden of separate governments fell heavily on 
the now impoverished islahdS ; arvl gT*adually they were 
induced to surrender their independent* constitutions, and 
to accept new oneij of the “ Crown ” model. The only 
West Indian colours wjiich retain their original repre- 
sentative goveiRiments arc Barbadoi| and the Baliamas. 

• All the rest, including ^Tamaica, j^re now Crp^vn colonies ; 
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and the cost of government has beefi considerably 
reduced by forming the Windward Islands and the 
Laeward Islands into two separate governments-in-chief. 
Tlie Governor of Barbados is governor-in-chief of the 
Wihdward gro.up; the Leeward Islands hav4 since 1871 
foimed a single, federal colony, the scat of government 
being St. John in Antigua. In the case of the Bahamas 
and Biti-bados, which kbep their original rcp'resentativc 
form of government, it must be Remembered, that although 
the form of government is representatiw^, the Governor 
and EKccut^ve Council arc not resj)onsible to the legisla- 
tures, and these colonic.^ are therefore still pfactically as 
much under the control of the homo government as 
colonics like British Guiana, Natal, anil Western Aus- 
tralia, in w^hich the legislative body is i)artly elective and 
partly nominated by the Crown. 

Another constitutional change afiecting one group 
of the colonies remains to be noticed. This is the union 
of the colonies in British North America into one Federal 
State. After the establishment of Kesponsible Govern- 
ment it was only natural that the separate Bntish 
colonies in North America should imitate the United 
States by uniting themselves for common convenience 
and benefit. Nova Scotia led the way, and in 1867, by 
the “ British North America Act,” Canada (divided into 
the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, formerly Lower 
and Upper Canada i cspectively), Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick i^ere combined as a single “ Dominion,” with 
a Federal government on the American model. The 
Dominion Parliament, was empowered to take in new 
provinces, and singe that time Prince Kdward’s Island 
on the eastern coast, Bptish Ccjqmbia with Vancouver’s' 
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Island on thd western, and Manitoba in the Jnterior, 
have also been incorporated with the D{)minion. The 
only North American colony which remains outside Ihe 
Confederation is Newfoundland, Vhich from, its complete 
isolation hjis nothing to gain Miy joining tthc Domyiion, 
and would lose by having to pay Federal taxation. 

Froiu the fact that confederation has lie vim* liecome 
► a practicarquestion in the AustrMias, thoug^^it haslieen 
often mo^cd, and that it li^is been incilectiially attempted 
to introduce it in South Africa, it wouL* appe-ai* that its 
adoption in (hinada arose from causes which ^yre hflt felt 
(dsewluiie. ‘ The main uses of c«nfederation are to unite 
the inhabitants of adjoining states of the same race for 
purposes of defincc, to proAude them Ayith uniform ac- 
commodation in resiicct o]^ raihvays, tclogi^ijdis, an 1 
post office, and to abolish restrictions on intcr-colonial 
trade, and differences of civil and criminal law. The 
North American colonies felt tlnise needs k(»enly, both 
from ,th(iir relative iiosition and from the neighbourhood 
of the United States where the advantages of confedera- 
tion were enjoyed to the full. In the more scattered 
settlements of South Africa and <if Australia those needs 
are scarcely felt ; and many years Avill probably elapse 
before the prinoiple of confederation is more widely 
extended. 

Such arc the principal incidents in the history of tjlic 
ncAv Colonial Empire of (Ireat Brikiin. It has cxistetl 
in its present outline, losing little and gaining little, 

ever since the Avars o^ the French Revolution. The chief 

■» 

loss Avliich it has suffered ie the islai#i of Ncav Caledonia, 
Avliich was discoA^'ced, named, and taken possession of b}' 
Gook. It was, hoAvovei) never occupied; and in 185o 

I 
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the Prqnch Government, with the assedt of England, 
occupied it afe a penal settlement. The Ionian Islands 
lijfve been ceded to Greece; the Orange Kiver and 
Transvaal territories, occupied by Dutch Boers who liave 
reho’inced Briti&h allcgiaifce, have each been‘ annexed by 
one British Government and restored to practical inde- 
pendence by another. On the other hand, the empire 
lias been i,h4*x*cascd by annexing to it the Fiji archipelago, « 
of some, importance to thcidcfence of the Australian 
group 01} accoufit of the harbour of Lcvirka, which might 
be nuule effective naval station, and long partially 
settled by English adN onturers. Further extensions are 
spoken of in the Australian grouj). It has long been 
thouglit tliat tho south-eastern part of u the great island 
of New Guinoii, including the fine harbour of Port 
Moresby, should be added to the Empire, and the 
Piritish flag has recently been hoisted there under the 
direction of the Government of Queensland. The Home 
Govei;»iinent will probably ratify this act. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that all the vacant tracts of colonis- 
ablo territory in temperate climes, where the English 
race can settle and multiply, are now taken up ; and tluj 
policy of England discourages any increase of territory 
in tropical countries already occupied* by native races. 
New Guinea comes unAcr the latter descriiition, and 
there is much truth in the dictum of an eminent living 
statesman, that “England has already black subjects 
enough. ’’ • 



CHAPT>ER*X. 

THE COLONIES \ND THE EHPyiE. 

When the United States severed from ^irc^t Uritaii-, 
tlie British (h’own lost two inillioTis of subjects of Britisli 
dese(*nt. The remnant of the Colonial Empire contained 
about half a milMon of inhabitants, of whom not nionj 
than 50,000 can have been ci British d(*scent,*th(i bulk 
being the French in Canada and the iiegroc's in tJie West 
Indies. Now the new Colonial Em])ire contains nearly 
sixteen millions of inhabitants, of whom above eight 
millions, chiefly in. Canada and the Australias, Arc qf 
European descent. Omitting from consideration the 
balance (representing natives), it thus aj)pcars that Croat 
Britain numbers four times as lAany true colonists as 
she lost a century ago. The two millions who became 
American citizens ’have in the course of a cent iiry, j^artly 
by natural increase and partly by immigration, multi- 
plied into fifty millions. TJkj ^same causes are steadily 
multiplying the eight millions of British colonists 
in Canaxla, the Australias, and the Cape: Ihit Canada 
and the Australias aie the most vnj)ortant, for Canada 
includes 60 ])cr cent, Aus1t*alia 36 ^er c(*iit, and South 
Africa only 4 per fient of the total European population 
of the colonies. 
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The, balance of the colonial i)opulation, over seven 
millions, consists of natives, among whom almost all 
I'ilces under the sun are i*e 2 >rescntcd. Among our fcllow- 
suj)jects w« have the primitive negro in Australia, the 
African negrO in the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, the 
C^reole or Eur^iieaiiiscd negrCj) in the West Indies, the 
Chinese in tlie Eastern Dei)cndeiicics, Australia, and 
Ihitish 0*’umbia ; the Cingalese in (Ceylon’ the Kaffir 
and tile, Hottentot in Sou tlir Africa, the Malay and the 
PolyiiesJans in the Eastern Deiieiidencifis, Mauritius, the 
Cape, Eiji-j apd Kew Zealand ; the Arawak in Guiana, 
and the lied Indian in^the Dominion. The bulk of this 
non- European population is in the Eastcni Deiiemhsncies, 
Soutli Africa, »and the West Indies. «' In Canada and 
the Ausfralias the remnavt of the native races is very 
scanty. In Canada there arc about 100,000 Ked Indians, 
who live on their own reserves, chiefly subsisting l>y agn- 
culture, jiartly on Government relief. In New Zealand 
fheruare about 40,000 Maorics, also living on their own 
lands under Government jirotection. The}" have the 
franchise, and return four members to rarliament. But 
both in (Janada and New Zealand the time cannot be far 
distant when the native races will become extinct. In 
Australia there remain a few thousands of the iirimitivc 
inhabitants, incaiiable of civilisation, and rajiidly dis- 
ajipearing. The natives of Tasmania have disaiipcared 
altogether. 

It is otherwise in the Eastern Dependencies, Africa, 
and the West Indies. , In all these* places the native races 
thrive and increase* by the aide vif European colonists ; 
and as they form the main sup^jly \>f labour, the jwo- 
sjierity of * these Colomics very tnuch depends upon thcln. 
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It is, therefore, tlie policy of this country to protect them, 
and secure to them, as far as is possible, the enjoyment 
of their own laws. Slavery, in(l(3e(l, though almolt 
universally t^^lcrated elsewdiere^ in the Ej^st, fs not toler- 
ated on llritish soil. Polygamy may ho said tt^ be 
gradually disa])pearing cx«ept in South Ttfrica, and it is 
to be hope4 that the time \vill ^om(3 when both* these 
curses of native life will have disappeared Vwoughout 
th(j Empire. The non-Eutopean rac(is in the colonies, 
wdiero they form the majority, are mainly (iwiployed 
in agnciilture, petty commerce, and domestic!® and com 
inercial service. In the West Indies colom*ed mi3n are 
found in tlie professional grade, and in the Eastern 
Dependencies niahy non-Europeans are •mc^rchants and 
landoAvners. 

The consideration of the colonial populations loads 
us to inquire on what principle they exist as social 
organisations. Communities rank as “ agi-icultural” or 
“ manufacturing,” according to the proportion of |j^puliW- 
tion engaged — on the one hand, in raising or gathering 
produce from the soil ; and, on the other, in manu- 
facturing produce into new shapes. Agriculture*, the 
lever by wliich man has universally raised himself from 
savag(;ry, still remains, and wijl ever remain, his main 
pursuit. At an early stage in social history a certain 
proportion of lalv.>ur is del^clvd from agriculture fftr 
purposes of manufacture; and as civilisatiem grows in 
intensity and complication, the proportioii thifs detached 
increases. Put it is*iiot until the production of manu- 
factures greatly exceedk thef needs anil consuming powers 
of the producing community, and is earned on for export, 
that the community ranks as “ Aanufactuilng.” The 
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most*’ prosperous nations of Europe and Asia, and the 
United States of America, are alone in this sense 
“ kuinufacturing ” nations; the rest of the world, includ- 
ing the colonies, remains in the “ agricultiiinl stage. 

In classifyihg the colonies as agricultural communities 
we meet with a* distinction which* touches the hcginnings 
of colq^iial histoiy. The first colonies, formed when tliere 
was still jAlf'tindancc of land for an increasing population 
at hoine^ were occupied in raising tiopical produce for 
the markets of the mother- countries. * To plant self- 
depeiident^coinmunities, intended to subsist by domestic 
agriculture and trade, tike the parent -countries, was an 
afterthought ; and it is to the principle of independence 
w])i<di was thufi, as it wei*e, s])un inV) tlie j>rimiti\'e 
sta[>le of 'their franu*, that ‘die political independence of 
the United States and the Eritish Kesi)onsihle Oovern- 
nient colonies is traceable. In the tropical colonies the 
labour of subject racics is engagtid in raising or gathering 
tvopical i>ro(luce. In the self-d(;j)eii(lent oir-shoots of 
Great liritain, which have grown up in climes com- 
paratively temperate, colonists of European descent are 
engaged in j)ersonal labour, repi'oduciug thereby the 
social face of things in the mother- coim try. Both 
classes of colonics are |,dikc, in that" they consist of 
agricultural commuiiities who iiartly consume but more 
laigely export the produce yhich they raise and colhict. 

But the idea of a^’ciilture in any sense was itself an 
afterthought in the process which four centuries ago 
attracted Euroiican enterprise acroSfe the Atlantic. For 
many years men crossed the Atlafitic solely in search of 
commodities whicli needed not to be produced, but only 
to be collected. For«subsistdhie they depended partly 
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on stores which they earned out with tliem, aivl partly 
on produce raised by the natives. The ’first EuT’opeaii 
colonists were seekers of the precious metals and stoiles, 
and of thg troincal dyeing wood whjch*was in ^ the 
Middle Ages called “ Brazil/’ and this •[)riniitive»foi“iii 
of colonial adventure stijl exists. The* British colonist 
still seeks ^gokl in Australia^ New Zealand, South.Afnca, 
and British Columbia. South Africa and don yield 
diamonds and other preci^ius stones. A very visiried class 
of oilier products comes within the same; d^scrijition. 
The pine-timber of Quebec, the cod-fish, of* New*f on i el- 
land, the oil nuts and condimtints of Western Afiica, 
the idiosphates of Canada and th(i AVest Judies, the 
pimento and dj^eing w'oods of »Janiak*a, the salt and 
turtles of the Bahamas, th% mahogany of Britisli JToii- 
d liras, and the coiiper ores of Australia, are all* instances 
of this ‘‘primitive” colonial jiroduce which needs no 
cultivating, but only collecting. 

But the mainstay of colonial pros[)erity is agrif ultjiy’al 
production. Colonies thrive in ])roportion as th(*y raise 
some kind of agricultural jiroduce for ox])ort Sugar, 
which Avas the first crop cultivated for ex[)Oi't in the 
American settlements, is noAV cultivated, not only in 
British Guiana ‘and the Wc.^t Indies, but in JVrauritius, 
Natal, Queensland, and Fiji, and it is the princijial 
produce of the^ British ti^}>iyal colonics. The cnlbiA'a- 
tion of the cane involves heavy labbiu*, and the raw juice 
is not merchantable AAdthout undergoing soilie process of 
manufacture. In flic best commercial conditions, such 
as exist in British CHiianE, this pAcess is carried to an 
advanced stage, so that little remains* to be done by tin*, 
refiner at home. Suj^i* planting thus requires a full 
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siipj)]/ of laLour, and the supply of labour is generally 
short of the snp2)ly of capital. Hence the planters 
lar^ly (lci)end on the immigration of native races. 
Coojics emigrate^ from India and China, undqj- contracts 
for twins of j^aivs, to nearly all the sugar colonies. 
Queensland and 'Fiji depend to a great extent on im- 
migration! from the Pacific Islands. The West Indies 
must alwayWepend on their negro population. In that 
climate the Indian and Chinose coolies cannot do the 
same amoiint of work, and their offspring degenerate. 
(Joffee was O1IC4 important sta^fie in the West Indies, 
but its j)r()duction by En|;lish cajiital has latterly shifted 
to tlic eastern colonies, because labour is there cheai)er, 
as well as more certain and abundant. * Tobacco is not 
grown for exiiort to an}' great <Lxtent in any British colony. 

More ini2)ortant to the mother-countr}’ than sugai* 
and cofiee, which she can buy in foreign markets, are the 
raw materials for her inanufactiu'cs ; these she largely 
imports«from her deiieudcncies. The bulk of the cotton 
sup] )ly comes from the United States; but India, Queens- 
land, and Fiji, supply a certain quantity. The bulk 
of the wool imported Into England is grown in the 
Australifis, New Zealand, and the Cape Colony. Though 
no colonial wool is equal iq quality to tlie best kinds of 
English wool, the colonial article is not, on the whole, 
much inferior to the home-grown. 

The self-dependent* colonies also exjiort to England 
a share of their fOod produce, in which respect they are 
coming more and more i?ito competitfon with the United 
States. Both Canada and Aui^traliU send us wheats as 
well as meat, live, dead, and jireserved.^ Canada sends 
us cheese ; Australia aifl South^.AJfrica send us wines. 
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Tlio true measure of the value of tlie Colonic^ is their 
trade with the mother-country ; and the most imi)ortant 
j)art of the Colonial trade is the export to the ColoiUcs 
of British ^manufactures. In the last century it was 
well known to English politicians that^ the comn^rcial 
imjiortaiicc of the Amcri^jaii colonics wiA out of all ]^ro- 
portion to their pojmlation. To her tvv^o niil]ions of 
colonists (.Ti-cat Britain cxj)ortcd in 177fi millions’ 
worth of her goods, and her total ex})orts hoipg sixteiMi 
millions, this ^^as in fact morci than oric-thy*d of her 
trade with the world. In 1<S7(), out of t#tal c*xporis 
amounting to two hundred mihioiis, sixty-five millions’ 
worth, or nearly a third, were sent to the British DepfUi- 
dencies ; tliat is* the colonies and India take of English 
goods one-half as much £ 5 n all Iku* foreign* custonu I's 
together, including America. The contribution of the 
colonics to this jiroportion is fast increasing. The Aus- 
tralians in particular become every year of more and 
more importance as customers for British manii^actunjs, 
])articularly for England’s great articles of exjKirt, woollen 
and cotton fabrics. Each Australian c,onsumcs £ 3 , 4s.’ 
worth of textile fabrics i)ei‘ aiilium, as against a home 
consumption of £2 per head. The colonists are steady 
customers for glass, earthcn^varc, furniture, chemicals, 
machinery of all sorts, j)apcr, books, and hardware. As 
the colonics extend, therc^is ^ great demand for cer^iain 
articles which growing countries c^[)0cially want, such as 
railwa}^ rails, locomotives, and carnages, t(5lRgraph wires, 
submarine cables, ifiining and ojiher machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, niill \?ork, horfc carriages, carts and 
waggons, saddlery and harness. Of all these articles 
England is the chief p/oducer, aMKl the denwind for them 
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in the‘co]onies assists her in holding her ground in other 
markets. The* colonial trade is j^ref erred to the foreign, 
on ‘vaccount of its greater certainty and steadiness. 
Foniign trade is lialde to sudden losses coiisecjuent upon 
increiv^ed produeVion in foreign countries : hut colonial 
trade resembles a local cxtensioij of the home market. 

One ^more (hipartmeiit of colonial export should he 
mentioned, e^flngland no longer cx2)orts dead agricultural 
]>roduce tojicr colonies, hut lioiE* climate and soil confer 
upon hei’ ^le firs't position in the world for stock-breed- 
ing, anU for ther breeds of live stock all h(ir colonies are 
customers. Cattle and sheep are largely bred for export, 
but the mo.st profitable branch of this trade is breeding 
horses. The Clydesdale draught -hoi’sc, Uie ehiijf work- 
horse of the world, is expoiijed to Australia and Xe\v 
Zealand by thousamls, and a still larger nundxu* go(is to 
America. 

The United Kingdom, India, and the Coloni(‘s consti- 
tute for^)ractical purposes a single great stat(i, which may 
be called the United Empire. This United Empire is o])en 
to all Englishmen for ]>urpos(]s of cnteii>rise, by which is 
understood the transfer of labour and capital to new 
fields, and for ])uri)oscs of trade. Both enterprise and 
trade follow the British fl^ig, in })roforcnce to making 
foreign connections. Theoretically, indeed, Englishmen 
enjoy, as a nde, no preferjjnce in either respect beforcj 
persons of other nationalities. Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Italians «,re equally at liberty to carry their ca})ital 
and labour to the colonips, and to engage in their trarle. 
But the fact that the \iolonies ai-e English communities, 
that their life is an«Engli.sh life, and theft it is English- 
men who have made tliem what they now ai'e, both 
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attracts the ^Englishman to them and tendg k) keep 
them for the Englishman as a field of (fiitcrprise. The 
labourers and capitalists of England alike turn to afield 
where otl^ers have already been successful., Does labour 
become too abundant? It is sure of bitter wagei!^*! the 
colonies. Is capital ba^Tiing a low intt^’cst at home ? It 
will earn^a higher one abroad, and the safest place for its 
employment is a community of English 'V^seent. The 
experience of three ceniuries shows that fyr England 
emigration is'k necessity. England cannot jnodiice food 
enough for more than about half of her prcicuit iftimbei-s, 
and at the present rate of their increase her food-bill to 
foreign countries increas(;s at tlu*. rate of six millions 
sterling annuJly. It is only natural, that the overplus 
of population should go b'tlic source of the'food-su]>ply, 
and this is really the principle of (‘migration. During 
the last century Annuica was the ojdy emigration-field of 
England. At the begiiining of that (‘entury laljour was 
so cheap that white men still went as lalsuiroys to 1h(‘ 
West Indian Islands ; but the foundation of (Georgia and 
the increased prosperity of the Northcni States, e.s]>ocially 
r(3nnsyh'ania, soon attracted dabonr to the continent. 
After the American war this emigration field Avas close<l 
to those Avho wished to roi^aiii Englishmen ; hnt during 
th(A stirring period which folloAved, the need of (uni- 
gration was little felt, traeje being greatly stimijlat(;d 
by the war Avith France, and the* surplus })oj)ulati()n em- 
plo 3 Uid in the army and navy. After 181 i), the ncjed for 
emigration revived, and English emigrants went in great 
numbers to the •No/th-Wcstc^*n States of America. 
English politicians therefore opened the C^ape and Aus- 
tralia to emigration ;* tmd sinc'i 1820 a steady counter- 
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tide of cei^igration lias set towards the' New World of 
the South. 

Tiiis movement of capital and labour from tlie mother- 
country to tlm colonics has its reaction. Capital is fre- 
({UciiAy realised the colonies, and comes back to the 
mother - country for re - invcstmpnt ; and the interest 
Avhich cajutal earns in the colonics is largely spent in the 
mother- com Jiiy- colonists naturally look back 

to England^as the place in wliicli to enjoy the fruits of 
their labours ; and in not a fcAv instances tficy also bring 
back with thwn the fruits of professional and ])olitical 
(ixperiencc. Some valuable public men oavc their train- 
ing to the political life of the colonics. Thus neither 
the Avealth nor tlu) intellect and ciitcrpi'iso which this 
countr}" furAisli(!s to her otikhoots are wholly lost to 
her; and her colonies may be regarded as “branches” 
in the commercial sense, to Avliich her surjdns ca])ital 
circulates, an<l avIiosc capital is ever tending to retmn 
to her. ^ 

It is manifestly to the inUu-est of this country that 
its flood of surplus capital and labour should enrich 
British soil, instead of swelling the jirosperity of the 
United States. But the laws of nature control its direc- 
tion. If tlie English capitalist finds United States 
railways a better investment than the bonds of the 
New ^Zealand Government, ^ it is absurd to assure the 
English labouring man that he will be better off in Ncav 
Zealand than in the -United States. Nor is the emigrant 
amenable to the argument that by giving to the latter 
country he Avould be shpporting» the?* manufacturers of 
TMiddlesex and Lancashire instead of th'ose of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. AgakiJt the competition of 
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the old Cokfiiial Empire, which has a century’s start in 
the race, the mother -coujitry ami th^ nc^v* Colonial 
Empire must stm^gle as best they may. 

In the great industrial race against the United States, 
in which^dreat Britain and Jier dependencies are jointly 
engag(id, we are in cgiie respect heavily weighted.* Fre(i 
from the entanglemcmts of European politics, the Ameri- 
can fedfiral re})ul)lic has»iiotltiiig to fear^rorft fondgn 
enemies. Vast but compact, isolated but possessing all 
resources ^vitbin itself, it has no fi-onticr wlfSch I'ccpiires 
defence : and it would not be ruined, tlioiigh^its^u'ogrcss 
and prosperity might suHcr a^check, if •all its ports wcr(‘, 
umler i>eri)etual blockade. The British Empire lies on 
the scattered |j*ingc of many oceans : and its very exist- 
ence depends on the maintenance of its 0 (‘,(;an communi- 
cation. The burden of s(*curing and defending these, 
by arsenals, garrisons, and fleets, is a heavy one, and it 
is increasing. 

As for tlie puri)Oscs of enterprise ami trade Eng- 
land and her dependemdes constitute a single great ^tate, 
so also they are included in a gcnej'al sysUun of defence 
by land and sea. The two^ dejjartments of national 
defence stirid tlieoretically on the same footing. It is 
admitted, tliBOugliout the BritisJi Empire, that each of 
its main divisions ought td provide in money, men, and 
ships for its own defence by land as well as by sea. TIkj 
U nited Kingfloni is rcs^onft’ble for its own defences, and 
there is no obligation on India or the colonies to furnish 
men or money f(jr their maintenance. India, and those 
colonics which ha^^e KgsponsilU j Goveriinieiit, arc ecjually 
under an obligation to provide foi* their own naval an<l 
military defences. J3ut the rest of the colonies arc still ^ 
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under the wing of Great Britain ; and Greats Britain even 
thcoieticaily h.ar therefore sole care of their d(*fcnccs. 

'^’he colonics contain only two inland frontic^rs which 
neecf bo considered — 1. The frontier between the United 
State* and Canad\i.; and 2. The South AfricanUrontier. 

The Canada frontier is a weak one, being nowhere 
completely defensible, but from the situation of the 
American sc^ttlcments there a'/e only four i)lades where 
it coulil be aavantagcously attacked. TJiesc are Detroit, 
Niagara, Alontresl (vm Kousc’s Point), vnd Cornwall. 
At all thesd places it has to be secured, and the duty of 
doing so, and of keeping n]>^ the Canadian militia, devolves 
upon the Dominion Government. Canada has thnje 
quarters of a million of militia enrolled f^r service, and 
150,000 rca(ly foi' the field at ^lort notice. Most of the 
South African frontier belongs to the Cape Colony, which 
is also responsible for its own defences. But its eastern 
portion, between Natal and Zululand, forms the frontier 
of a Cro^rn colony, and this frontier Great P>ritain con- 
sequently has the duty of protecting. The existence of 
this frontier is one of the obstacles to South African 
confederation ; for the cqlonists of the Cape will not 
undertake tln^ burden of defending those of Natal 
from the warlike Zulus, from whom the-. Cape Colony 
has nothing to feai*. * 

But India aiid the “Responsible GoveinmeTit” colonies, 
though theoretically expecteM tt.^ provide for their own 
defences generally, and actually undertaking the burden 
of their oum military defence, form part of the area 
which is defended by t;he British fli^'.et. The primary 
object of this is the protection of British trade and 
enterprise. But there ai’e reasons for it Avhich lie deeper. 
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and are in fa«t involved in the principle of our national 
existence. The fleet is England's ?iglit ^rm. * But for 
her fleet, England would he a cipher in the councilg of 
Europe, might be denuded of her colonics, and could 
not hold tfle Indian Empii’c ai year, igut *for the fleet, 
the English working man might any day And hisMaily 
occupation gone, and the price of his children's breail 
risen to liMf-a-crown a loaff Tkc greater the fleet, and 
the wider the area of its operation, the more olrective this 
mighty nght ^nn of the nation must •hccoiflc. Every 
shilling that is devoted to it, if exj)end(id with ^^Qononiy 
and judgment, is well bestowc<l, for it fs ^!llglalK^s in- 
surance against those great accidental calamities which 
destroy the haj)^)iiicss and prospoiity, and sometimes the 
lives, of nations. Now, tjie fleet, which ha^s gradually 
won most of our colonies from other hands, and under 
the protection of Avhich the Empire has grown to its 
jjrcsent extent and prosperity, is also the visible bond 
which secures the union of the jiarts of the Empire into 
one great whole. 

Ill the British Empire there are five main lines or 
roads of maritime communication: — 1. The road t-» 
Canada. 2. The road to the AA'est Indies and British 
Cuiaiia. 3. The road to India, Ceylon, China, the 
Australias, ami the Pacific, *by way of the Suez Canal. 
4. The road to India, Ceylon, China, the Australias, 
and the I’acificf, round tb5 C.tpe of C4ood Hope. A.* The 
road to the Australias, the Pacific, British Columbia, and 
Vancouver’s IslamJ, round Ca})e Horn. These five main 
lines of colonial trjidc and of*ijnpcrial communication 
have to be kepi open and secured 1)^ means of a series 
of naval stations. The wdiolc world is interested in 
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this, for with only tAvo additions, t^c route from the 
West Iifdies Ua tliu*'I3ra/jls|.and the Plate river, and tlio 
ro^ite from Cliina across tlic Pacific to the Sandwich 
Islands and San Fiancisco, Loth of which arc longitudinal 
(‘xtensions ot tl^ llritisli lines, they comjx)S(5^ the Avliole 
sj'stmn of the world’s maritime highways, and tlicy there- 
fore practically- place tlreat PritUin in charge of the trade 
of the J;,lol^. 

l.s-/ Lhu' (tf) C)ana<la). — On this line there is but one 
station, Ifalifax^.Nova Scotia. Though t^ae shortest, tin’s 
is not,the*least imjxn taiit of our imj)erial roads ; and at 
Halifax Ave 1ia\\3 a large ami iinjxn tant dockyaid. 

2(1 J/iiif' (to tlu^ AVest Indies). — On this line there 
are ilie four naval positions of Bermnd^a, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, ivnd Antigua. The dockyard of Bermuda is 
I he second gr(‘at dockyard of the British Emigre in the 
Atlantic. IJie inj])ortance of the West Indian stations 
lias in one rcsp(;ct diminished. The old monojioly days, 
Avlien the (juarrels of France and England Avere fought 
out by*their Heels in the AN'est Indies, are past. But 
the United Statics, our great commercial ri^■al, have 
ill the course of a century become more fiumidable 
than France: and this fact has gixtjii the West Indian 
Stations ncAV im])ortance. These stationif cut the Amen- 
caii seaboard in tAvo. A stf ong sipiatlron that held them 
must command the mouth of the jVIississij)j>i, the great 
cent^ral higliAvay of thp Stitt csV and the strength of the 
British position licre comjiensates for the Aveakiiess of 
the land frontier in Panada. 

^(1 Lrnc (Suez PanaJ. thence (\astij.nd south). — On this 
line there arc seven naval stations — Qibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Bombay, Pape Poiiiorin and Trinconialec in 
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Ion, Singapore^ Hong-Kong, and King Georgc^s So^nd in 
Western Australia. Cyprusjbetwceh Mfjlta and Aden, 
was acquired in 1878, but has not yet been utilised. 
The situation of these naval stations illustrates the con- 
nection beff^vecn colonial cxliension an^^the means of 
securing the safet}^ of general British ccyninerce. Xdcu 
was acquired by India, and Gibraltar, Maltji, and Ilong- 
Kong ha\t) become coloniSs, oA account o^thSir im- 
portance as naval stations; the facilities which Oylon 
and the Straits, Settlements afford for the j)rotection of 
the route to Madras, Calcutta, and China, AV^'igljed with 
the English Cxovemmcnt in acquiring th^^m. Cai)c Co 
morin and Trincomalce ai‘c the key of the further East. 
Singaj)ore is a ^reat naval and •commercial stati(ni in 
one. 

4//i Line (Cape, thence cast and south). — On this lin(‘ 
there arc six important naval stations, the hist (King 
George’s Souml) being common to this and tlic last- 
mentioned line. They are Sierra Leone, Ascen.sion, St. 
Helena, Simon’s Bay in the Cape C’olony, IMauritius, ahd 
King George’s Sound. Here again we have two Crowm 
colonies which are employed solply as naval stations — 
Ascension and St. Helena. 

These two lirkjs, both leading east and south, the one 
through the Suez Canal, the Rther round tlie Cape, aie 
of all the most important, and rank first among the 
highways of tluf globe. -rJfoiAtly ihey form the com- 
munications between Great Britain and the \yhole of her 
dependencies except^ Canada and the West Indies. If 
any thing were necegsarjj to incr^se their s(icuiity it 
would be the manifest duty of the Impenal Government 
to do it. Some authori^eg think the absolute acquisition 

K 
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by Eijglaiid of the port of Suez necessary to make tlie 
former route pei*fe6tly secjiro; and its security would 
certainly be menaced if any other naval 2 )ower should 
e\'er hold the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Wi L’nir Horn, the Pacific, and the ‘Australias). 

— On this enormous line the two first stations, Sicnra 
Leone and Ascension, arc identical with the two first 
statioife oj^ the last-niCntioiVed line. The r6st are the 
Falklands, Sydney, iuid Fiji. The fine haiLour of 
Levuka, (in the* Island of Ovalau, is a itiaN'al station of 
great *'/illue^ ajid might, if necessarj*, be made the Malta 
of the Pacific. '' 

Thougli the gentn al system of defence, on which the 
security of tliese rout6s dejjends, is sujlicient in its out- 
lines, it is* well known that in case of M'ar with any great 
luaritinie ])ower much would have to be donci in order 
to mak('< it conqiletely available. To enable our iron- 
clads to operate with etlect, the number of lirst-class 
naval stations, each having an imjnegiialde arstmal and 
dockyard, requires to be increased. India needs one at 
Ilombay or Trincomalee, and Australia one at. Sydney. 
IJe.sidt's these, avc need a number of naval ont 2 K)sts cai> 
abh* of holding considerable su]qdies of all na^uisites for 
a naval force, especially coal, and sufficiently strong to 
defy an (meiiiy’s cruisers. ^ These re(juire to be organised 
on a nnifoi’iii jdan, aiul to be ganisoned by suflicient 
forces trained s])ecielly \.o this branch of service. A 
very large .c'X]>enditure would be necessary for all this, 
and the colonies and India ought t.o contribute a quota 
to it. l'\»r the maintenance ,of our Enq)ire is not the 
interest of England alone. The susjxyision of our com- 
merce with the colonies Avouhl bo a far greater disaster 
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to them than* to -England, inasmuch as while England 
possesses other markets for ller manufactiires„thcy have 
practically no other market than the mother-coimtry/for 
their i)rodiice ; and to this fact colonial oiiipion is fully 
awake. It* the colonies were*invited to •dcfra}' hi\]f the 
cost of maintaining the men -of -war ^on the colonial 
stations, tlicy would in all probability chocrfnlly^a(‘cept 
the bnnlen ; and would also* probably hear a ‘^aiv in the 
cost f)f maintaining and gigrisoning the imperial arsenals 
and coaling-stations. * 

From (lie point of view of the Ih itish t^\])ay?‘r I he 
money relations between tlui motluu' conntry and the 
colonies must a])pear to be one-sided. In r(‘tn]*M for th<^ 
protection of tl.*^ fleet, the colonies coutribut<^ nothing 
directly to Iho treasury of the mother-conn tryt and (hoy 
arc jiermitted to lay h(*avy import <Iuties njuni her 
manufactures. If the balanci' were jirojieily adjnsti'd, 
the colonies even now ought to pay to (ho im}K*i‘ial 
treasury subveMdiims to the annuint of (hree <^- four 
millions a year, ami ought to iin}>ose oi dy a low m/ 
rnloirw duty, say of 10 jier cent, on English manufac- 
tures, instead of 25 per cent as in ( Canada. If llie 
defences of the Empire were placed on a war footing, 
their share woiihl he greater.^ It should, ]iowc\cr, he 
remomhered that the burden of colonial <l(‘fcn«-(‘, in 
times (juite recent, fell much moj*e heavily on the 
mother-rouTi(ry. Thirt}' years ago* the mother-count ly 
spent four millions sterling a year in jirovidsng soldier.s 
for tlu^ defence of «the colonies. Then* were Hritihli 
ganisons not only ati thfi» Cape, bat in Australia, Nt^w 
Zealand, and tho^orth American provinces. Aft(‘r the 
^rant of liesjionsible Cfo^’ernmcnt these g:tfTi.sons were 
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witlulraiyn, and their j^laco was taken • mainly hy volun- 
teer regiment}? raised amoig the colonists. The mili- 
tary expenditure of the mother-country in the colonies 
is now less ^thaii half of what it was thirty years ago, 
and,‘^yvith the eKCcption of the garrison of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, it is exclusively confined to the Crown colonies. 

The colonial empire thus fonns a great organisation, 
covering its network half the sphere, frWi Britisli 
Coluinhia^ to Fiji, aaid en^dding British enterprise 
(transfer of labour and capital), and commerce to 
circuhUe, nv-iler guard of the fleet, from Britain to per- 
manent jxissessions and oflshoots on every shore of the 
ocean. Tt is constructed, as we have seen, on the main 
natural highways of the world ; am^' hence it grows 
naluially ^vith the growth ff general trade and enter- 
prise. The progress of Mauritius and the (hi})e Colony, 
for instance, is intimately connected Avith tluj increase 
of trade t.o India and Australia; that of Ceylon and the 
Strait}^ Settlements Avith the trade of China and dapan ; 
and that of Nt'Avhmndland and Nova Scotia with the 
trade to America. A fresh illusti ation of this rcisult of 
the a<lvantag<*ous i>()sith>n of the colonies Avill probahly 
appear, Avlien the Banama (\mal is made, in a great 
commercial development of the AVest Indies. 

Tlie vital essence of this great ojganisation lies rathei’ 
in , ctuumon descent, speech, and traditions, in unity of 
social and coninierciM interests, and iii common citizen- 
ship of tho cmpiie, than in its actual political arrange- 
ments. The cxamjde of the United States proves hoAV 
strong is tlie tie of fixation, cA^^'ii after the tie of common 
eitizensliip is gone. AATiere the lattei'Hio contimujs, the 
strength of, all other J^ics is multiplied; and its binding 
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force is increased in proportion to^its aj>])arent 
II ess. For, by the relaxatioif of the control exercised by 
the mother- country over the colonies, their coniiedCion 
with her has, in fact, been consolidated. ^ TJie machinery 
of the Colonial Office, in the case of* the ]^e.si>o«sible 
(Jovernraent colonics, ho^v does little irtore tlian ensure 
a regular s}'stem of communication bctwciui the jjolonial 
governor and the home ministry. OverW^he crown 
colonies the mother - country e::A}i‘cises a control of a 
different kind. * It controls their consOtutioiiSj legisla- 
tion, and administration ; defemls tliem^ afnl conducts 
their wars, and exercises that patronage which in K(;sj)on- 
sible ( iovernment colonics is vested in the ministry ; an<l 
this husincss is j||’aiisacte<l through) the / ’olonial OHic.e. 

TIkj transaction of the fhiancial and commercial busi- 
ness of the colonial govemmonts in England is vnirustetl 
to officers termed Agents.” As flic business of most 
of the colonies is hut small, a Covernment department 
called the De])ai'tinent of the. “Crown Agents ior the 
Colonies,” is maintained hy the English (Jovernmeiit for 
facilitating its despatch. There are two Crown Agcujts, 
who act g(jnorally for all tlie (Jloloiiies, except Ca-nada, 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, ami Ne\^ Zealand, ai^d they also transact loan 
business for British Colunihia and New Zealand. At- 
tached to the Crown A gents’ ^office is a staff of officials 
W’hose husiness it is to sifpervisc tlfo plans and contracts 
for raihvay, harbour, and telegraph w'orks. ^hc colonies 
which do not eni[Hoy the “Ci;own Agents” maintain 
agents of their own,*w^h9 are stj^crl “ Agents-Cencral.” 
The Canadians, 'who have a transatlantic love of big 
* words, have lately stylctU-heir rejiresentatiw in England 
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“ Higllf C>)mmissioner.’* Some colbnies’ employ separate 
agents for facilitating emigi^Ltion. 

For the purpose of rewarding those who have held 
office and re7idej‘ed distinguished service to l^e Crown, 
either in the 6dlonics or in connection with colonial 
administration, & special order of knighthood, called 
the 0^;^ler of St. Michael and St. George, estab- 
lished in k'.4i5. It <lcrives its title from the patron 
saints of J-lalta^and the loniaAi Islands, for the benefit 
of which cyilonies it was onginally established ; but it is 
now extendf^d ,to all the colonies. In rare instances 
colonists liave been admitted to the loAvor social dignities 
of the mot her -country. It would, perhaps, be well if 
such honours were dispensed more liberally. That 
tlcgrec of social, public, or pi*ofessional eminence, which, 
when combined with a certain amount of -wealth, is held 
to entitle a man to jiositive distinction of rank, is not 
to be found in the mother - country alone; and there 
seems xo reason Avhy eminent men from tlie colonies 
should not be elevated for life to the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, in which case they might, as members 
of the House of Lords, bfiect that representation of the 
colonics in Parliament -which it seems undesirable to 
eflect in the House of Compions. 

The iiolitical position of the colonics, as members of 
the* Empire, is found ui),satvsfactory by some colonial 
critics, who -wish to see them more closely incorporated 
with the old country ; and as they glow in population 
and wealth, it will j)io))ably be moVe and more called 
in question. Englishmen art}" for” the most part con- 
tented with the cdonial system as it is. The time was 
when not a few among cs contemplated the disintegration 
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of the Empire as *an event neither unlikely nor, ufnlosir- 
able. When considerable slims were annually charged 
in the British estimates for the defence of the colotfies, 
nothing w^as commoner than the cry^ “Pf wliat use 
are our colonies to usf’ Some intelligent j)olitii;jans, 
seeing that the principfil colonies werb dctcjrmined on 
having s(jlf- government, thought that they ^^)re on 
the highroad to complete emancipation, aiul'^)roiiounco(l 
it to be the true polijy of iJIkj niother-^*ountry to 
accelerate tlieiV separation fron) it, regaruliii*^ such a 
separation as an event which in the natirtf’al course of 
things must come sooner or luiCv. ^^xnadii, thcyargiUMl, 
would naturally join the federation of the Uiiitcid Stat(*s, 
while the colon «.s of the Australian gr«U[), and of South 
Africa, would unite in scpift’aie fod(‘rations ol* tlieii’ own. 

But forty years in Canada, and thirty years in Ans- 
tralia, of Responsible Covornincnt have pnncMltliis vi<uv 
to be founded on a misconception. Nothing is fartiier 
from the dtisires of those colonies, whose aiV^oinuiiy 
lias been perinanontly secured to them, than separation 
from the British Crown and Ernj)irc. On the cnritrary, 
they desire before all otlicr thiilj^s some closer system of 
connection with the mother-country. But it is not cer- 
tain that any closer politicaJ| connection is desirable fur 
the mother-country, or indeed feasible at all. Nature has 
separated the colonics froip tljo mothoT’-eoiintjy by thou- 
sands of miles of ocean. * The reqfiiremcnts of the colo- 
nies must always differ greatly from those o^ the mother- 
country and of each other. Hence their laws can nevcj? 
be assimilated, and fhr the same rtiason, differences must 
always exist in tlic methods of their administration. Tlie 
mother-country and thc'iscveral ’toloiiies must therefore 
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contiitiKij for Ic^islaUve and administrative purposes, to be 
separate communities ; andWch must solve its own social 
and political i)roblcms in its own way. And the unity of 
the Empire, ivh4;h few Englishmen, cither at home or in 
the «>lonics, wish to see impaired, would probably 
Ih) in 110 way Strengthened, ijf representatives of all 
the c< 4 omcs sat for the discussion of Coloijial aflairs 
in an ImpcKiid Parliament. 



CHABTEli XL 

( X^L< )XI A t (iO VEUN yi E\ T. 

From the preceding cliapters it api)eai‘s th;*t tlie^LritisIi 
colonies arc divisible into two (Hsth^- classes:- (1) 'J'liose 
which have obtained liesponsible (iovei niuent ; aiul (2) 
th(jso which arr^goA^erncd ])y goveniors and councils not 
resjMUisible to the coloiiijAs, and j>raelicall^v’ under the 
control of tlie Homo (lovejnment. 'J’Jiese are all roughly 
described as Crown Colonies. The former class inchnles 
the two princi])al colonial groups, the North Anit^iican 
and the Australian, an<l the C^ipe Colony, the cii^ef mem- 
ber of the South African grouj). Tn the class which are 
go^ emed from home are included the A\ est Indies, the 
Fiasterii Dopen<lciicies, and thc*i*emainder of th(‘ African 
settlements. Even in respect of total population, the 
former class is' the most important, having a pDjMilation 
of eight and a half millions against seven millions in the 
colonies which ai e governed^ froiri liome. Iduj cukmies 
of the fornier class arc situated nlainly in the temperate 
zone, whihi those which are govemed fwm home are 
mainlj^ in the torrid zone. a result of this, we fiij^ 
a great difference fti the j)Opuljiftion of the two groups. 
With the exception of the Cape Colony, Queensland, 
and New Zealand, the colonics w^iich possess Kcsponsihle 
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( lovcn?Tn(jnt arc aln^ost entirely peopled by white mciL 
111 the Capo, Colony the natives and Malays number over 
half'll million ; in Queensland there arc about 5000 coolies 
and Chinese, and in New Zealand there arc still left 
about^ftOjOOO natives. But all these put together make 
considerably less ‘than three-quarters of a million, out of 
a total ^qf eight and a half millions; and if the Cajie 
(Mony be ^,‘xcepted, the percentage of the native or 
non-European element in the Jiesponsible Government 
coloiii(*-s is so small that it may be practically disre- 
garded. Bm in the Crown governments, with a jiopu- 
lation of seven millmns, there are only about 175,000 
Eui’oiicans, or 21 per cent of the whole. The residue, 
or 97| pel’ cent, are ]>eople of non-European origin. In 
the West Indies, including Guiana and British Honduras, 
the Englisli ])oj)iilation is 5 per cent of tlu^ whole, tlie 
bulk of the inhabitants being negroes. In Ceylon, with a 
native population of nearly tlircc millions, there are only 
20,000 ^kir(q)(^ans, or less than 1 j)er c(‘nt. 

We tlius iind the colonies sharply divided into two 
classes. In one the European element largely pHulomi- 
nates. In the otln'r, tlie non-European element largely 
prcdominatc's. This fact roA Cals tlie juineiplc on wliich 
colonies arc entrust eil with Itcsponsible Govemment. 
With the exception of the Cape Colony, it has only been 
granted 'where the British population arc an ovcrwlndm- 
ing majority. Wherever the majority are of another 
race, whether negroes, Asiatics, or Polynesians, it follows 
+hat they cannot be entrusted with the government. 
Their votes would be 'at the i^isprysal of chieftains or 
intriguers of their owm race, and they would ovcipower 
the whites. Nor can the goveri^mcnt be entrusted to 
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tlie European minority, who are ipaiiily emyloycirs of 
labour, forming numericalfy a very small class, ami 
relying on the Home (iovernmcnt for protcctioiy and 
assistance. These colonies are in circumstances analoi^ons 
to those of India; and, as in India* *the go\'crJment 
must, as a rule, bi* *a ^government of British olliiuals, 
assisted in the legislative councils by nominees j^clectod 
from the best class of resiJlicnts* 

But all the colonial govemments ar(* in one resjioct 
alike. Each ftnd every one of tli(uri ijas tfij’! Sovereign 
of Great Britain for its head. The SovgV(‘ign* arts in 
this, as in other matters of State*. through the (lovei'ii- 
ment, which is responsible to Hie Parliament of the 
United Kingdom The share of the (h‘own in the 
govemment of the colonies therefore reall/ ]H‘longs to 
Parliament, and is exorcised by the GoV(‘rnment for the 
time being. In deciding matters of primary imjxutanee 
the whole Cabinet havrs a share, tluur decision l)oing 
liable to ])e i*e versed by an adverse vote of ra^iameiil. 
Matters of secondary importance arc decided by the 
Secretary of State for the colonies. But tlui Biitisli 
Government practically has mf great slian* in directing 
the affairs of colonics which have obtained Uesj)onsible 
Govern mtuit. *Its chief biisyiess is to iioiniTiate a (Gover- 
nor to act as the local rejiresentativc of the Ci own. In 
the only ciise where Kesyons^ble colonies have beerv con- 
federated, the Canadian Dominion,*! ho Home ( J o vernment, 
insteiul of nominating the governor of eacli tolony, nomin- 
ates a Govcrnor-Gtnrcral for thepoininicm, who nomiria^ 
the lieiitcnant-govctaor* of the •several provinces. Imu* 
each of the Au^ralian colonies, and/or the Cape Colony, 
the Home Govemment ^ominatgs a special governor. 
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Coleni^l GovcmQrs constitute an important class of 
Bntish politicians. On theintact and judgment depends 
ill aV^reat measure the preservation of harmonious rela- 
tions hetween the mother -country and the colonies. 
They '/ire "not selcfctcd from the officials of the Colonial 
Office, hut from among the more distinguished members 
of l)oth ^Houses df Parliament, and of the military, naval, 
and <liplomtftic services. In some instances they are 
gentlemen AAdio have creditahlyi filled subordinate i)osi- 
tions in colonial a<lministrations. Covdniors are ap- 
pointed’ l)y letters-patent under the Great Seal, and the}’ 
hold office (luring the pleasure of the Crown; Imt it is 
understood that tlieir tenure of office shall not as a rule 
extend bey(md a jauh^d of six years fronv^hc assum])tion 
of their duties. Tliough the gen'ernor is the Crown’s vice- 
gerent in the colony, he does not i)ossess gcmeral sovereign 
])ower, his authority l)eing limited l)y his commission, by 
the laws of the colony, and by the general regulations 
of the Home Goyernmont; and he is liable, like any 
otliiu* subject, 1.0 be sued in the courts of the colony, 
'riiougli usually i in (is ted with the title of oaj)tain-general 
or commandcr-in-cliief, lie has not th(5 actual command 
of the forces, unhiss sj»ecially commissioned in that 
behalf; and although it is Jiis duty to repel aggression 
and to repress piracy, he has not the power of declaring 
war against any foreign state, or against the su])jects of 
any foreign state. As" the head Of the civil goveiiiment, 
he issues writs for the election of representative assem- 
blies and councils, convokes and prorogues the legislative 
bodies, and dissolves, when such a "measure is proper, 
those which arc subject to dissolution. ' He withholds, 
or grants, as the case iVAy he, his assent to bills passed 
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Ly the legislative bodies ; this power^ however, is Jiiuitod 
by his instructions, wdiich (frcct hfln to •reserve certain 
bills, usually such as deal with the ciiiTcncy, the eriny 
and navy, differential duties, the effect c»f foreign treaties, 
and mattei-s affecting the mother -couniry,* for ^he Hctiial 
assent of the Crown-at home, or to assent to sucTi bills 
only with a clause sus})cn<li]ig their o})ei'ation until tin*}’ 
have been confinncd at lloino.* He issues .warrants for 
the expenditure of the jmblic moneys ; grants j)ar(1 on s, 
respites, and remissions of fines and /^wtaffies, and a])- 
points and suspends public officers. It y lii?; ^liity to 
send regularly to the Home flove^iinicnt the “Annual 
Illue Book ” of each colony, wJuch contains returns of 
the colonial revenue and expenfliture, ami also copies of 
all the laws which have* been j)assed ]>y •the i‘olonial 
legislature. 

The business of the Executive Council, which exists 
ill all colonies except the military jxkst of (iihraltar, is 
to assist the governor by its advice. This function, 
however, in colonics having Itesponsihle (iovenimeiil, 
amounts to directing the government of the colony 
generally, and is thus cxacitly tiiialogous to that of the 
Cabinet at home. In such colonies, the ('ouncil (cxcej)t- 
iiig (ix-offintf members) is practically noininat<j<l by the 
majority in the legislatures, and thevefore when the 
Council no longci* retain tlie confidence of tJie le^^is* 
laturcs they once tewder their* resignation. In other 
colonies the power of the Councillors is limited in various 
degrees. In sonuj^Ci’own colonies it is held as constiti^ 
tional doctrine tha1> tlu^ goverm^' can do no act withmit 
the concurrent^ of the Council; .hut in practice the 
goveiTior is sometimes ^obliged to act on. his own judg- 
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ment, yclying for his justification pn the support of the 

Home Goverartient.* In Such cases the Councillors 

1 . * 

usuijjly record tlieir opinion adverse to the governor’s, 
for transmission home. * .If necessaiy the governor has 
the ptwer of sui^puding them, but the Crown \*iloiie can 
dismiss them frong; their office. 

The legislatures of the cofonies, ivliere they are 
rc})resentatwe, are analogous lo the Parliaments of the 
United Kingdom. Laivs are ^expressed to he made, 
following ttte Fr?glish formula, hy tlie go;i'ernor on the 
(Jneeri’s»'beha![|, with the advice and consemt of the legis- 
lative bodies or* ho(^y ; jtfid, as in England, they are 
designated “Acts.” lii (^rowui colonics they are calle«l 
“Ordinances.” The mole important colonies, following 
the example of the mother-covntr}", have a double legis- 
lature, consisting of a council and an assembly, in both of 
which bills must pass in order to become law ; and the 
provincial legislatures of the Canadian colonies, with 
the exccj)tion of Ontario and British (Columbia, wdiich 
havd each a small elected ju'ovincial assembly, luue 
also this double character. Among the colonies whicli 
do not possess KesjKmsible Covermnent, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, and Bermuda have also a double h'gislaturc. 
In the rest of the noii-rcs})onsi})le colonies there is a 
single legislative body. In Jlritisli Cuiami, the Leeward 
Islands, Malta, Xatal, and Wc.stern Australia, this is 
partly elective and i)ar/ly norniiia.ted by the Crown, and 
is therefore tcjrmed a “ Composite Council.” In the rest 
<^the colonies the legislature is a “Orpwn Council,” con- 
sisving wholly of officij.rs and ^f i^n-official members 
nominated by the Crown. < 

To this it is necessary^to add an account of the govern- 
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merit of cacli colony,^ in which the following order will 
he observed : — 1. The Canadian Dominiori ami Provin- 
cial Governments, together wdth Newfoundland ; 2.^ The 
Governments of the Australhfn group, including the 
Crown Colonies of Fiji and Western ^lustraliii; ^ The 
Cape Colony and tlm Crown Colony pf Natal ; The 
rest of the (Jrown Coloflics, including the various settle- 
ments oiP the fringe of the 01d*World, together ^dth the 
West Indies and the mn^hboiu’i^g Pritish possessions on 
the continent pf America. 

The government of the Canadian Dommicai modelled 
upon the Federal government of the United States. 
Each of the seven iirovinces whrtn compose the Domin- 
ion — Ontario, Quebec, Nova l^cotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Prince Edward^s Island, and P>riti«h Columbia 
— has its se])aratc provincial legislature. The powers 
of those provincial legislatures arc limited to local ques- 
tions; and all matters of general public policy arc dealt 
with by the Parliament of Canada. Those matters in- 
clude the ])ublicdcbt and public pro}>erly, the regulation 
of commerce, the raising of taxes and public loans, cm*' 
rency and lianking, weights ipid measures, the jmstal 
senicc, the military and naval services, all matters 
connected Avith navigation, shipping, and fisheries, and 
with .the Indian natives. ^Matters of hnv Avhich can 
only be dealt Avith by the Canadian Parliament and not 
by the provincial legjsfatutes, g.re the criminal law, 
bankruptcy and patent hiAv, the laAV of luarriage and 
divorce, of natui’ah nation, and of copyright. 

The Parliament pf Canada iiiects annually at OttaV^a, 
upon summonsf issued by the Govei-nor-Gorieral in the 
(bieen’s name. Tho (Tovcrnor-Geiieral nominates the 
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Speaker of the Senate; the Speaker of the House of. 
Commons is ebctccl' by the^ House. In order to assist 
the (jrovernor-General in his duties, there is, exactly as 
in England, a council styled the Queen’s Privy Council 
for CfMiada, the members of which are nominated by the 
(Tovernor-General; but the rjoal business of government 
is carried on by a Cabinet of ioufteen ministers, who 
have tlib siyDpoili of the majority in the Housd of Com- 
mons. The Prime Minister of the Dominion, who is 
called ii])on*’ y.t.bre Governor-General to f^rm an admini- 
stration} an(L who fomis it out of his political su])i)ortcrs, 
is the “ Minister of the Interior.” His duties, besides 
the general manageme^it of the government and miscel- 
laneous duties which as’e not entrusted to any other 
minister, in dude those of the ..Home ana Foreign Secre- 
taries in England. Besides the Prime ^Tinister, tlie 
Cabinet includes the Ministers of Finance, of Justice 
(the Attoi-ney - (ieneral), of Public Works, of Inland 
Ee venue, of Eailways and Canals, of Agriculture, of 
Marine ^ and Fisheries, of Customs, of IMilitia and 
Defence, the Postraastcr-Gcncral, the Secretary of State, 
and the President of the Jh-ivy Council. 

For provincial political business each }>rovinco has 
its own executive and legislative bodies.. Each has its 
lieutenant-governor, who is‘api)ointed by the Governor- 
General Ho is assisted by an Executive Council or 
cabinet, enjoying the., support of the niajority in the 
Legislative Assembly. Except Manitoba, all the pro- 
vinces have Legislative Assemblies; Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
^-4W Brunswick, and Pnnee Edward’s Island have also 
second chambers in the shape of Lcgirlative Councils. 
Ontario and British Columbia have none. 
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The Legislative Assembly of Ontario consists pf 88 
members, from whom the Provincial* Ministry or Legis- 
lative Council are selected. The Attorney-General, of 
the province ranks as the provincial premier ; the rest 
of the provincial ministers are the Q'jjnmissienci^ of 
Agnculturc and Public AVorks, of Crewn Lands, the 
Minister of E<lucation, the Provincial Secretary and the 
Treasurer.* (iucbec has twd pro^ncial legisla^’ve fiodies, 
the Council and the Asscipbly, both elective; the latter 
consisting of 6.1^ the former of 2i memiW:<^ The Exe- 
cutive Council is formed chiefly of the mc^:>t‘i^ ^f the 
TiCgislativ^e Assembly, but members, of *thc Legislative 
Council are also found in it. iicsidos the Attorney 
Ciencral, who ranks as Provincial *Prcmi or, the Provincial 
CJabinet consists of the Minister of Agriculture lind Public 
Works, the Provincial Treasurer and Secretary, the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and the Minister of 
liailways. 

The provincial constitutions of Nova Scotia, ^f New 
Brunswick, nn<l of Prince Edward’s Island, resemble tlfose 
of Quebec in having a double chamber. Each has its 
Legislative Council and its Legislative Assembly. The 
Legislative Council of Nova Scotia differs from the othei's 
in being compo^jed of the Governor’s nominees. The 
Executive Council, however, is moi o democratic in its 
constitution, consisting of four official members, ^the 
Premier, the Provincial flecretary, the Attorney -General, 
and the Commissioner of Public AA^orks and ^lines, and of 
four unofficial mc 4 rfl)crs from among tlid JjCgislative 
Assembly, which c«nsisits of 3 5 members. In Nc^' 
Brunswick the Executive Council ,is mainly selected 
from the Legislative !4ssenibly. ^ The President of the 
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Council ranks as premier; the other mdlnhers are the 
Attomey-Geiicral, the Provincial Secretary and Eecciver- 
GeneraJ, the Surveyor -General, the Commissioner of 
Works, the Solicitor-General, and three other memhers 
of the AssemHy holding no office. The little" province of 
Pi*incc Ed ward’, s Island has a sknilar constitution. It 
has its elective Council and Asscmhly, and an Executive 
Council, consisting of tlie Ailtorney-Gcncral, a Secretary 
and Treasurer in one, -a Commissioner of I*ul)lic AX'orks, 
and seven'^sL-i.iMcial members. 

British Columbia has abandoned the double chamber, 
and reduced its officials to the lowest possible number 
consistent with efficiency. It has a Legislative Assembly 
of 24 members, among horn the Chief Commissioner 
of Lands* and Works, the Attorney -Cieneral, the I’ro- 
vincial Secretary, and the Minister of Finance, form 
the Executive Council. The Provincial Secretary also 
performs the functions of Minister of Clines, while 
the Minister of Finance is also Minister of AgT*iculture. 

'Ne'wfoimdland, which has not joined the Canadian 
Dominion, has had since 1855 a government of its own 
on the responsible principle. Its legislative bodies are 
a Council and a House of Assembly, both of which an* 
elected by household suffrage. The Executive ('ouiicil 
consists of the Attorney-General, who ranks as premier, 
the Keceivcr-(jleneral, the Colonial Secretary, the Sur- 
veyor-General, and U*ur members of the legislature hold- 
ing no officq. 

From the North American coltAres wo pass to those 

the Australian gro\ip, inclu(ling* Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, and Fiji. TJ^ese colonies are eiglit in number ; of 
the five colonies on the Australian Continent, Western ‘ 
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Australia rcmltins- a Cnown colony. Jn the res^, ob well 
as in Tasmania and New ^Zealand, we'^liaj^o all the 
machinery of Kesponsible Government, hut Avithout*the 
complication of a superior Federal government, as in 
Canada, fiach of the colonies of this group is indei)CiMent 
in all respects of all tile others. 

In all the Australian colonies, excc^ft Victoria, the 
I)rincipal ^1 mister of State,* who *forms the Cj^binet, and 
in tliis respect occupies ^e sanac position as the First 
Lord of tli(i Tfoasiiry in England, is iSfu •'^^ecretary.” 
AVith liini rests the main responsibility in ?iitittci’S legis- 
lative as well as executive ; biit he dias* special duties, 
which are almost identical wdth the united duties of the 
Seci’etaries of Stjjtc in the English Government, lie is 
rosiK)nsi])le for the volunteer force which constitutes the 
colonial army, and for the colonial navy. He-conducts 
tlie foreign con’cspondcnce of the government, which 
takes })hice cliietly with the neighbouring colonics. To 
these comparatively light duties he adds that car^ of the 
whole internal administration wdiich falls on the Home 
Secretary in England. He looks after the police, the 
gaols, lunatic asylums, reformatories, andjuihlic hospitals, 
and generally all matters of internal udiuiiiistratioii which 
fall undo)' the Cani of no o^icr department. In New 
Soutli ^Vales and Queensland, the head of the Govern- 
ment is called the “Colonial Secretary;” in Scyitb 
Australia and T^asmaniadic is called “Chief Secretary.” 

Ill New South Wales nine other minist®rs arc asso 
ciated with the Coidnial Secretary to form a I'labinet 
'These arc the Vicc-E*fesid«nt, the £!oloiiial Treasurer, lift 
IVtinistcrs of Jusfice and of Public Instruction, the Sccre 
* taries for Lands, Mirfes^ and Pi^lic Works, the Post 
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master-freneral, and the Attorney-General^ The Colonial 
Treasurer, who is also styled Secretary for Finance and 
Trade, is the most important minister aftey the Secretary, 
his functions corresponding with those of the British 
Chajiiccllor of the Exchequer. For all measures of finance 
and commerce, ‘■public revenue, expenditure, and loans, 
this officer is responsible, and he regulates the incidence 
and colleotion of the taxes and the audit of the public 
accounts. Of the constitution of New South Wales some 
account h/is l/ovn given in the foregoing 'cliap ter. 

Soufh Aristralia has a Legislative Council and Assem- 
bly, tlie former consisting of 18 members, elected by 
electors having a property qualification, by ballot, and by 
the whole colony, which for this p^npose forms one 
electoral district. Each legislative councillor holds his 
scat for • twelve years, and six retire every foui‘ 3'ears. 
The Asseml)ly, of 4G members, is elected by universal 
suffrage. The Ministry, or Executive Council, consists 
of the, Chief Secretary, who ranks as premier, the Attor- 
ne^'-General, the Treasurer, Commissioner of Cro^vn 
Lands and Immigration, the Commissioner of Public 
M^orks, and the Minist^Cr of Education. The Governor 
is the President, and the Chief Justice of the colony has 
a scat in the Executive CQuncil. 

Victoria has an elective Legislative Council and Legis- 
lative Assembly. The foriper will ultimately be composed 
of 42 mem])ers, who* must possess freehold i)roperty of 
the value of £100 per annum, and who are elected ])y 
^ electors having a property or educational qualification, 
fourteen provinces jathc latter of dG members, returned 
by 0.“) electoral districts. The Cabinet or Executive 
Council consists of nipe members'! It is formed by the 
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Attorney-General, who*rank» as pre^nicr,, iJind fills 
the office of Treasurer ; the dther members aitj the Chief 
Secretary, who is also Minister of Education; the Solicilor- 
(ieneral, tiie Commissioner of Trade and /I^ustoms^ the 
Minister of Mines, the President of the* Board of Eand 
and Works, the Commissioner of KailwaJ^s, the Minister 
of Public Works, and the Postm^ister-General. 

Tasmania has a Legislative Council of 1 (? members, 
and a Legislative Assembfy of 32 mcmb(ji's, ]^th elected 
by electors possessing a property or cducatimial e[ualifi- 
cation. Each councillor sits for six yt^ai*.?; the Legis- 
lative Assembly has an extreme Juration of five. The 
Executive Council consists of th^ Attorney-Gcnieral, who 
ranks as pi'ciniet, the Chief Secretary, the , Treasurer, 
the Minister of Lands and AYorks and one non-official 
member. 

(Queensland, like New South Wales, has a Legislative 
Council of nominees; and, as in New South Wales, the 
councillors hohl office for life. Their number is iTlie 
Assembly consists of 5 1 membeT-s. Tlie Executive Council 
consists of the Colonial Secretar^^ who ranks as premier, 
the Attorney-General, Secretary for Public Works and 
Mines, Trcasuri^r, Secretary for Lands, and Postmaster- 
General. 

The present constitution of New Zealand closely fol- 
lows those of New South* Waics and Queensland. •The 
legislative councillors (43 in number) are nominated and 
sit for life. The* Hpuse of Bepresentatives consists of 
88 members, of wliom four are elected by the Maori"' 
natives. The hixecutive* Councif consists of eight mem- 
bers, the premier bqjng the Attoimey- General. The 
others are the Treasur<»r, who is also Coflamissioner of 
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Stamp Dutias and Minister* of Marine; the Minister for 
Lands, Immigration, and M'lnes ; the Colonial Secretary, 
•who is also Minister of Education and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ; the Minister of Justice; the Minister* of Public 
WoHvs; the Minister for Native Affairs and Defence; 
and one non-official member. ' 

T1i( 5' colonies of Wor.tem •Australia and Fiji, which 
belong to •'the Australian group, have not been in- 
vested withfc jlQsponsible Government. the case of 
Western, Australia, the reason lies in the scattered char- 
acter of the*' settlements, which fringe a coast- line of 
enormous length, 'an<l in the scantiness of the population. 
This colcJny has a com.}»ositc Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of i?even nominated and fourti^cn elected mem- 
bers, wlio are elected by electors possessing a proi)erty 
(jualification. The govennnent is administered by an 
Executive Council, of which the Governor is the head, 
the other members being the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attomc^y-General, the Colonial Treasurer, the Surveyor- 
General, and the Director of Public Works. Fiji remains 
a Crown colony partly in virtue of its undeveloped char- 
acter, but chielly because the great mass of the population 
con^sists of natives, on whom it is impossible to conhjr the 
franchise, because if they hitd votes they would all vote 
exactly as about half-a-dozen chiefs might enjoin them. 
Fiji 'is therefore governed 'by an Executive Council con- 
sisting of the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney -General, the Eecciver- General, the Commis- 
sioner of Lands, and the Chairman^ of the Lands Com- 
mission ; and this council, witli the a^hlition of eight 
nominee members and the Chief Justice, forms the Legis- 
lative Council! 
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The only colony olitside* the N^rth ^ 5 ;nericart and 
Australian groups which ha» obtained autonomy is the 
Cape Colony. This colony has ^ Legislative Council of 
22 members, elected for seven years, and^ a House of 
Assembly of 72 members, both houses bbing elected by 
electors possessing a projwty qualificatmn. The Gover- 
nor is pi-eaident of the Exq^iiitivc; Council^ which consists 
of the Cabinet plus several non-official members, Tlie 
Cabinet consists of the Attomey-Gencyil, Colonial 
Secretary, who is the Premier, the Tre^nrei> the Com- 
mission (ir of (h'OAvn Lands and Public and the 

Score taiy for Native Affairs, 

All the colonics of South Afjica, with the exception 
of the Boer Frie States, as they are called, and of 
Natal, have now been incorporated with the Cape Colony ; 
and Natal, though a Crown colony, nearly apjiroxi- 
niates to free, though not to Kesponsibh'., government. 
The Legislative Council is of the ‘‘comj>osito’^ type, 
containing 2‘1 members elected by electors ponsefj^ing 
a property qualification. These hold their seats for 
four years, unless the council is j>reviously dissolved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, ^hc (!?oloriial Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Engineer, the Attorney-Gcncrab and the 
Secretary for Native Aflairs,4iave sciits in the Legislative 
Council in right of office ; and the same officials, with 
the addition of the Chi«f J*isticc, the CoinmandaMt of 
the Trooiis, and two members of tfic Legislative CV>uncil, 
make up the Executive Council, 

In connexion with South Aidca, something should be 
said of the so-cj^lled “ Ff-ce-Stat^ ” of the Oi'ange lii^er 
and the Transvaal. ^These districts are occupied partly 
by natives and partly #by lawless EuroptJans of mixed 
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race, chiefly patch, whoso ancestors have emigrated in 
jiast times from the Ca})0 Colony, and who are therefore 
called “Boers.” Though the land Mdiich they inhabit 
belongs to Great Britain, so far as any civilii?ed power 
has <i«aiihs to it,"' and though they themselves are legally 
subjects of the Bj-itish Crown, they have practically cast 
off England, and England ha^ practically cast-off’ them. 
In both dirtricts the British Goverament has made the 
attempt to introduce law and order among them, chiefly 
for the* sake otVthc natives, whom they treat with the 
grossest cruelty, and has desistc^l from the attempt as 
hopeless. Ihigland hi^s enough work ui>on her hands ; 
but it is very questionabh? whether this was an obliga- 
tion which she was justified in renoiii?ring. However, 
for the present, it has been deliberately renounced ; and 
these so-called “ Free-States ” arc each governed, if the 
expression can be admitted, by a President and Popular 
Council (rullcHrmiJ) of their own choosing. 

Of the Ch’own colonies, by far the most im])ortaiit is 
Ceylon, which is in fact an insular fragment of India. 
Though belonging not to the Indian, but to the Colonial 
Empire, its administration is of the Indian type. It is 
divided into seven pi'ovinccs, in each of which there re- 
sides a government agent. Jt is governed by a Governor 
and an Executive Council, consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is also Colonial Secretary, the Commander 
of the Forces, the Queen's Advocate, the Treasurer, and 
the Auditor-General. The Legis]ative Council consists 
of the Executive Council, with the aildition of the 
G(j\xrnment Agents of' the twd principal provinces, the 
Surveyor -General, the Collector of Customs; and five 
additional members, wLd are noiijinatcd by the Governor. 
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The Legislative Couilcil pi-isses or(Jfliaiic/3§, 'VA^iich have 
the force of statute law within the colony.* In money 
bills the Governor has the initiative ; ami no resolfitioii 
affecting ithe revenue is entcrtai^able hv the (Council 
unless i)roi)osc(l by the Governor. 

The four colonics of Penang with l*rovince Wellesley, 
Perak, Malacca, ami Sin^ipore* all on flic iNuiitisiila of 
Malacca, constitute a single government b}^ iho name of 
the “ Straits Settlemeiitsf'’ They belongecl^o Imjia until 
18G7, ami, like (k‘vlon, are administciivd iip the Indian 
manner. The (Governor, who resides, at* Singapoi'c, is 
assisted by an Executive Con nci]* wfior, as in Ceylon, also 
form a majoi’ity of the TiCgislat^Ve Council. Tlie Execu- 
tive Council, bciides tlie Governor, consists the officer 
in command of tJjo troops, the Colonial Seerctaiy, the 
Attorni'y-Goneral, the Treasurer, the Anditdr-(Jlcneral, 
and the Colonial Engineer, together Avitli the Ijieutenant- 
Governor of Penang, and the Jtesident (.Vuncillor of Ma- 
lacca. The Legislative Council consists of <!!ie ^samo 
j)ersons, >\nth the addition of the Chief dustice, and (d 
six unofficial nominee members. 

TJic government of Hong-Kxmgis framed on the saim* 
princi])le. The officer in command of the troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and tlitj Sur- 
veyor-General, togetlicr with tlie Governoi*, form the 
Executive Coyncil ; the* Legislative Council includes in 
addition the Chief dustico, and four unofficial members. 

In Mauritius, as iy Malta, the Legislafivo Councii is 
styled the “Council of Government.” The Executive 
Council consist^ of the Governed*, the officer in coirfmlnd 
of the trOops, the C,olonial Secretifry, the Procureur or 
Advocate-General, the Jieceiver-^eneral, atid the Auditor- 
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General, ancl«thc same persons, with the addition of 
three minor 'officials and of 'eight nominated members, 
form - the Council Of Government. The Seychelles 
Islands, a dependency of Mauritius, are administered 

<1 W • i • . 

by a ^Chief Civil Commissioner under the instructions 
of the Governor ^and Council of Mauritius. 

The 'colonies on thc,westo”n coast of the''* African 
Continent aVe divided into two distinct governments — 
(1) the GolcLCgast Colon}^, afid (2) the West Africa 
Settlements.'^ 

(1.) The (fold Coast proper consists of the seaboard 
of the kingdom of'AsJiahti. The teriitory of Lagos, 
lying to tlie east of tht» Gold Coast, and now incor- 
porated un(|er the same government, co>vsists of parts of 
the seaboard of the kingdom of Yoruba. These settle- 
ments arc administered by a Governor and an Executive 
Council, consisting of the Administrator of Lagos, the 
(Queen’s Advocate, the Colonial Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and .thc*^' Officer Commanding the troojis. The same 
persons, with the addition of the Chief Justice, consti- 
tute the Legislative Council. 

(2.) The West Africa settlements also consist of two 
separate colonies — (1) thcGambia liivcr, (2) Sierra Leone, 
with British Sherbro and tht Isles de Los. The Gover- 
nor-in-Chief resides at Sierra Leone ; under him acts the 
Admhiistrator of the Gambia. 'Each gi'oup has its sepa- 
rate Legislative Council, consisting of the principal offi- 
cials and of nominated unofficial members — throe in that 
of Sierra Leone, and one 'in that of the Gambia. The 
ExecAtive Council of JSerra Leone, wh’ch is identical 
with the Legislative Coimcil in pll but the unofficial 
members, consists, besidlfes the Governor, of the Chief Jus- 
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ticc, the Colonial Secreiaiy and Trcs^rer.apd Ac Officer 
Cominanding the forces. 

St. Helena is administered hy a Governor, assisted by 
an Execntsve Council, consistin*g of |the Oliver Command- 
ing the troops, the bishop, and the shenfi. Tlierc»is no 
Legislative Council. 

Certain colonial possessions* in Europe com}iicte the 
list of British Colonics in the Old World.® They are 
four in number — Gibraftar, Malta, anj (^y])rus^ in the 
Mediterranean, and Heligoland in tho Ceitnan Ocean. 
The three i)Osscssions in the •Meditcrritfiea*h are held for 
the purpose of retaining the naval command of that sea, 
both as an imj)oi*tant field of British commerce and as 
the route to India. Gibraltar is merely a fprtrcss, and 
remains under a military governor, v^ho is hamjjcred l)y 
no cotuicil, executive or legislative. 'J'he GovQiiior of 
Malta is assisted by iyi Ex(jcutive Council of three 
members. There is also a “Council of Government,” 
consisting of the Officer Commanding the trdbpi^ the 
Chief Secretary, the Crown Adocatc, the Auditor-General, 
the Collector of Customs, of four minor officials, and of 
eight unofficial niembers elected for a term of five years, 
by electors haying a property qualification. Heligoland 
and Cyi)rus are each govefned by a Go\ cnior, assisted 
by a nominee Executive Council. 

The West •Indies and juljacmit possessions oA the 
American Continent within the tropics, together with 
Bermuda and the J'ldklands, make up tSe total of tho 
colonies. In the ^Yest Indiifn Islands there are five 
govcmments-ii>chicf — Jam^ca, (2) Trinidad, (S)\he 
Bahamas,* (4) the ^Yindward Islands, (5)^ the Leeward 
Islands. Each of the two last ^oups consists of several 
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separate ©oloi^ips. 3^he Wintlvvard' Islands arc Barbados, 
St. Vincent, ‘Gfrenada, Tobago- and St. Lucia. Each island 
is a '.separate colony, having its own constitution and 
government, l^ut the povemor of Barbados is/uovernor- 
in-Chtef of the wTiolc group, the remaining islands having 
each a Lieutcnan^-Govcmor or Administrator. The Lee- 
w^ard Irlands ai-e Antignii, Montserrat, St. Kitj's, Nevis, 
Dominica, Uiid the Virgin Islands. Since 1871 these 
have constit^ited, a single FedeVal colony, of wdiich the 
several islar.ds a*e denominated Presidencies. Besides 
these island ^oveynnients, the colonies of British Guiana 
and British lIomkiras,.,oh the Continent, l>elong to tlie 
West Indian group ; Avhil,e the Bermudas, forming a single 
(jolonial goyernraent under the name M Bermuda, lie 
between the AVest Indies and Canada. Falkland Islands, 
another group far away to the south, form another. All 
these are Crown Colonies. 

flamaica is governed by a Legislative Council, consist- 
ing ojE nine official and nine non-official nominee members. 
The official councillors arc the Lieutenant-Governor, wbo 
is also the Colonial Secretaiy, the Oflicei* Commanding 
the troops, the Attorney-General, the Surveyor-General, 
the Collector-General, the Assistant Colonial Secretary, 
aiul three minor officials. The four first-named officials, 
together 'with some nominee members, wdio are not to 
exceed eight in number, constitute the Governor’s exe- 
cutive council, under the style of the “ Privy Council.” 

The Government of Tnnidad js very similar to that 
of Jamaica. The Legislative Council consists of the Gov- 
errioi^six official membcf»«, and eight nonjjnee non-official 
members. The official members are the Chief Justice, 
the Colonial Secretary,*^ the Attorney-General, the Re- 
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ceivcr-Gencr^l, the Solicitoi^GeTieral, and the ^gent 
General of Immigrants. Tkc Exeefttive Cftnncil consists 
of three members only, besides the Governor. Tlicfip arc 
the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, aiiA the 
Officer Commanding the troops. 

The Bahamas, like Barbados an*l Bermuda, still 
retain their two legisLativc chamberf/ They have a 
Legislative Council of 9 mcml^crs and a Itejircscntative 
Assembly of 29, elected Jjy electors possessing a property 
qualification. ♦ The Executive Coiinnif consists* of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attoniey-Gcner*^!^ t^u? Officer 
Commanding the troops, th« liecoivSr-Gencral, and 5 
other members nominated from.thc legislative^ chambers. 

Barbados has a Legislative Council of 8 membijrs, 
aiDpointcd by the Crown, and holding offic(f during the 
Queen’s pleasure. It has also a House of Assembly, con-.^ 
sisting of 24 members, two for each parish on the island, 
who arc elected annually by members having a property 
qualification. The Executive Council consists of the 
Governor, the Officer Commanding the troops, the Scci’e- 
tary, the Attorney -General, the Auditor-General, and 
two non-official members. Beskles the Executive Council 
there is in Barbados an “ Executive Committee ” of tluj 
Legislature, established fo^’ the purpose of more com- 
plett^y controlling the executive. This consists of the 
Governor, who acts as chairman, the members of the 
Executive Council, one member af the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and four members of Assembly apjjointcd by tljo 
Governor. Befoic? nioney bills can be introduced to the 
Legislature it is nfjcesfiary tha^ they shall have j[)a|fsed 
the Executive ftommittee ; and tliisjCommittee also assists 
the Governor in frafhing the estimates. 
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St. Vincent, tiie second <5olony of the Winflward group, 
is adminfstertfi Lieut^naiit-Govemor, who is also 
the polonial Secretary, and acts under the Governor of 
Barbados as Governor-fneChief. The legislative power 
is vested. sinc(| I’ll a Legislative Council, composed 
of tlTe Lieutcnan/.-Govcrii()r, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, and Ijiree non-ofliciaf members nominated by 
the Crown. The V^xeculive Council is similarly consti- 
tuted Grenada, like St. Vincent, is administered ])y 
a Lieutcnanl^GoVnior, and Legislative rnd Executivii 
Councik nominated by the Crown. Tobago and Santa 
Lucia have simihCt* gov(;rnnients, th(i head being denomi- 
nated Administrator and Colonial Secretary. 

The Leeward Islands— including Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Dominica, Nevis, Montserrat, and the ^^irgin Islands — 
form a single colony, under a Govemor, an Executive 
Council nominated by the Crown, and consisting of 
the Colonial Secretary, the ♦ Attorney- General, the 
Auditor-General, the Presidents of St. Kitts, Dominica, 
Montserrat, and Nevis, and ten unofficial members, 
and a general Legislative Council of 18 members. Nine 
of these are elective, and nine non -elective. Of the 
former, four are taken from the Island Council of Antigua, 
two from the Legislative Assembly of Dominica, and thi*ec‘. 
from the unofficial members of the Legislative Ccuncil 
of St. Kitts. The nominee members arc the President, 
who must be a member of some island Council, the Colo- 
nial Secretary ,^tho Attorney-General, the Auditor-General, 
and five unofficial members, one of which is taken from 
cacji of the Island Council of DoTuini'ca, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Montserrat, and the^ Virgin Ishuids. Each oj the six 
Presidencies hsus its owm President, Executive Council, 
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and Legislative Council, the iflcinhers of tlu> former being 
appointed ])y the Cro^Ti. Jhc Isknd Legislative Coun- 
cil of Antigua consists of the* Colonial Secretary, A tto/no}'- 
Gcncral, Solicitor-General, th^ Treasurer, eight nohiinee 
incmhers* and twelve elective nicm^ers^ elated J)y ^^ersons 
having a ])roperty (fualification. St. J\itts, J\lontsert*at, 
Kevis, and the Virgin Islands have Legislative Councils 
of Crown noiiiinees, parfly official £g;id partly unofficial. 
Dominica has a Legislative Asticmhly of f()urtecn nicm- 
V)ers, half of vilioin are nominated hy^Ac C^owiCand half 
elected by persons having a property quuyifcatiwi. 

The goveniment of British, Gniaijji Occupies a i)eeuliar 
position among the Colonial Go^eniments. It is derived 
from the old Dutch goveiimfent, and consists of the 
Governor, the 0)urt of Policy, and the Combined Court. 
The general powers of government tire vested in th^ 
Governor and the Court of Policy, wliicii consists of five 
official members — the AiPtoniey -General, the Goveniment 
Secretary, the Auditor-Genfcral, and the Agent-General 
for Immigration, and five elective members. I’lidfee arc 
elected by the comhined action of an electoral college of 
seven members, elected for life, luid of the Court of 
Policy. On the oc;casioii of each vacancy the College of 
Electors pro]>oscs two candidates to fill it, one of whom 
is clv>sen by tlio Court of l^olicy. The seven members 
of the Electoral College aie elected in five electoral dis- 
tricts, and in the samu districts ai*e elected the Financial 
Kepresentatives, who are six in number, Jhe district of 
Essequibo retuii^ifg "two. The Financial Representa- 
tives sit with the Gourl^of Policy for pur 2 )oses of finance 
and taxation, alid the body thus constituted is called the 
Combined Court. 
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British Honduras is a pfire Cro^vn colonjf, the Execu- 
tive Council add thd Legislative Council of five official 

f* 

and four or more non-official members being nominated 
by the Crown. The head of the Government is styled 
the Lioutenanf-.-Qpve/inor, a title dating froni the time 
wlffefi the colony v^as a dependency of Jamaica. 

Bermuda retains its old form of free government. 
It is administered -by a ‘Governor and a Pnvy Council 
of ten members, which a?'c nominated by the Crown, and 
who al^3 cofistifv^e the Legislative Couoicil. Besides 
these, there a House of Assembly of thirty-six mem- 
bers, each of the " nine paiashes of the colony returning 
four members. The electors must possess freehold pro- 
perty of a certain value. ‘ 

The FaPkland Islands have a Le^slative and an 
^Executive Council, both appointed by the Crown. 

The' revenue and expenditure of each of the colonies 
are controlled by the legislative bodies. In colonics 
having Itesporisiblo Government the Horae Government 
nevet interferes with the action of the colonial legisla- 
tures in this resi)ect, it being understood that those who 
grant and pay taxes arc oi'i titled to dispose of them wlien 
raised. The legislatures of the Crown colonies also vote 
and dispose of their own public revenues. Their public 
debts are as a rule insignificant, and they raise then fund 
to meet the expenses of government without difficulty. 
To this there arc somo exceptions. Western Australia, 
a scantily-peopled and backward colony, receives a grant 
of £15,000 a-year from the Home Government in aid of 
itsy expenditure. But most of Jdie ‘Crown colonics, in- 
cluding the West Indies and Natal, ‘cost t,hc Home 
Government soothing. 
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All the Responsible Government jsolonies h^ve, public 
debts which in some caseaj are very heavy; But inas- 
much as colonics are only founded where there is abund- 
ance of ci^ltivable soil, every eoloiw to begin with has a 
large pulilic capital in the shape\of •krji. ThtJ^most 
obvious means of dcvel(^ing a colony* consists in sellmg 
this land to immigrants, ^and invcstingAhe proceeds in 
tlie formation of roads and railway® to ciial?le them to 
reach it. For this purpose the country must be surveyed ; 
sites must be isehicted for towns, towf^hips^ and farms, 
the lots must be laid out ; roads and bridged, aind on the 
coast harbours and lighthouses, mti^ be constructed. 
Nor can the colonial government withdraw its Jiii-nd even 
when local gove.mment has begun. It has to assist the 
municipalities in establishing prisons, penitentiaries, 
lunatic asylums, cemeteries, and other necessary publioi 
institutions. Money must be i*aisod for these puiposcs, and 
thus every colony which fnteiids to develop its resources 
must necessarily start with a public debt. Provision has 
to be made for the interest on this debt ; and in most 
colonics tliis interest forms a heavy item of expenditure. 
But the returns from the public works of the colony 
have to be set off against this interest; and as popu- 
lation increases, these returns incrca?^ in proportion. 
Thertf can therefore bo no doubt. of the soundness of the 
principle on which the, colonies have incurred ;their 
public debts. As the Colony advances in prosjierity, the 
value of the public works must neccssanlydncroasc; and 
in Australia the timS is anticipated when the profit which 
they yield will jpay'^a very larg(| part, if not the yh^lc, 
of the expenses of government. 

But at present tlfe Australia# are far Jfrom realising 
M 
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this anticjpafion, aiyl in Cai^ada it^* seems never likely to 
be realised all. 'Die i)rf^sperity of Canada depends 
mainly on the improvement of the means of communi- 
cation; and this requires to be pursued more e^xtensively 
than^Ett preset it/ in order to attract a more numerous 
population. Canfida is already saddled with a heavy 
debt. Jts publft; revenue is mainly derived frpm heavy 
import and excise duties. As most of the land in 
Canada is disposed of by frco» grants, the sales of the 
Dominion Dnds^*^2:rc insignificant, coraphred with the 
land sales' in^ Australia ; anjl at })rescnt the public works 
yield but a smalf return; The chief public works arc 
under the. charge of the Dominion Government. One 
public cnteri)rise of high importance, ^he Intercolonial 
Eailway, wliich connects the valley of the St. Lawrence 
♦vith the harbour of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is alreaily 
completed; and the great Pacific Eailway, connecting 
the St. Lawrence with British bolumbia, is in process of 
constniotion under the Dominion Government. When 
this railway is complete, many years must elapse before 
the settlements which it will facilitate can bo fonned, 
and the Dominion can fbap the benefit of its construc- 
tion. 

The revenues of the Australian colonies are mainly 
derived from three sources — 1. The sale and rent of 
pubkc lands ; 2. Customs duties ; .‘1. The receipts from 
the public works of the coloin , rts railways, telegraphs, 
and haibours.^ Public works are everywhere the heaviest 
item of expenditure, the expenses of administration being 
co'aparativcly small. Jn New*Soufli Wales one-half of 
the rc^'cnue is dcri^^cd from the sale of land. Such a 
method of raising revenue looks very like living on the 
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capital of tlie (?ount?y. this disappears# wten th^ 

large proportion invested jn public worts, is borne in 
mind. The railways alone in ^Victoria already efcefray 
nearly oi^-third of the public ^xpeyditure. The customs 
duties arc, as in Canada, the princifial ■i^e^jji of ^ctfl aJ taxr 
ation. To tax imports ]jas the cifect (ff protcctijffg native 
industin^ at the consumgrs^ expense, bfft it is pi;p,ctically 
the only means of raising revenue in^ counti^ where the 
population is widely scattered. * Direc^ taxation chiefly 
exists in the %}ha])c of mining and depasturing* licences 
and assessments ; in other fijrms it canno#^^cll1)o intro- 
duced until these colonies arefmoro tlSisely peopled. 

In the Cape CJoloriy the principal source oLrevenue is 
the import duti<^. Large tracts of public huid arc open 
for purchase, but very little is taken up. The chief item 
of expenditure is the interest on the public debt. ^ In th^ 
revenue and expenditur^of the Crown colonies, as a rule, 
there is little of special interest. Import duties are the 
princi])al item of re'^enue ; the rest is made uj)«of excise 
duties on liipiors, stamjis, and licences. 

The civil laws of the various colonies exhibit a great 
variety. Every colonial legislature has the power to alter 
its laws with the consent of the Crown ; but in colonies 
which have been acquired by con(|ues1> the original laws 
have* in most cases been allowed to subsist as a basis. 
Tims, in Lovver Canady, ayd in St. Lucia, and other 
West Indian islands tdken from France, the basis of tlic 
law is the old common law of France ; •in Malta and 
Mauritius, the Obclc Napoleon ; in the Cape Colony, 
Ceylon, and I'yitisTi Gtiiana, ^le basis is the ^{^nJkn- 
Dutch law. In the original colonitis of England, just as 
in the United States, jthe basiayis the caramon law of 
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England, cfind the i?iain principles- of legal* theory and 
practice are ..identical in alli- But the legal structures 
which have been raised on this common basis are widely 
dilferent, having nece^jsarily been adapted to .the vaiy- 
jng lyeedj^ of (polony. The laws of the several 
colonich are regarded in English, courts, like the laws of 
Scotlaii^l, Jersey, and the Isle^of Man, as foreign law. 
From the §upremo- Courts, however, of all the colonies, 
an appeal lies to the QUeen in Council ; and the Judi- 
cial Coiilmittoe o.f the Privy Council, sittiAg in London, 
reviews judioiLl decisions from all the colonics, apjdying 
to each case the phrticulaJc colonial law uudei* which it 
comes. 


THE END. 


iirifiicd by Rq& R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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W. Sr\NLKV JEVONS, IVf.A., F.K.S. [l^eady, 

“'rhis little book is full of useful mformat ion, well •and thought- 
fully digested. The facts are convcumntly grouped, either to illustrate 
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10. THE STATE AND THE LAND*. ,F. P(jj. 
LOCK, late Felloj^ of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford. [//j the press, 

1 %, THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. Hon. 

Arthur FIlltot, M.P. [Ready, 

“Thus is an ^ccl lent work — ^jiidiyioiis, candid, and impartial.” — 
North British Daily Mail. 

12. FOREIGN RELATIONS. Spenclr Walpole, 

Author of “The lli^ory of En^and from i8i 5.” 
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“A work which every !^iide|^l of public affairs should* almost 
know by heart, * — Glasgow jVeias, ^ * 
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Payne^FcHow of Univelsity College, Oxford. • 
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